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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In a former work, intended for the prepara- 
tion of Young Ladies for Society, and entitled 
" The English Gentlewoman," the Author 
enforced in the most strenuous manner the 
imperative necessity of cultivating the mind, 
and of forming the habits. The present 
volume contains comparatively but few direc- 
tions with regard to the improvement of the 
intellect, but is calculated rather to shew in 
what way the previous eflForts are likely to 
bear upon the happiness of Married Life. 
The human mind is like a garden in progress 
towards completion : the soil has been en- 
riched and the seed sown ; the young plants 
have been nourished, and the tendrils of the 
climbing trees trained. After this culture, we 
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naturally expect to gather fruit, to enjoy the 
fragrance of the well-ordered parterres, to 
reap the benefit of a general care and judi- 
cious management. 

My present work is intended, with the 
grace and help of our Heavenly Father, to 
assist the happy to cherish, not to throw away, 
their blessings — to direct the afflicted how 
best to remedy the griefs which prudence and 
patience may mitigate or assuage, how to bear 
those calamities for which there is no present 
help — no visible cure — but which a fortified 
mind, an humble, trusting spirit, and the habit 
of making the best of every occurrence, may 
enable the most unfortunate to overcome. 



London^ November 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THB MASBIAGE VOW— ON WHAT ABE CAIXED HAPPY MAB- 
BIA6ES — THE STATE OF AFFAIB8 IN MOST FAMILIES SUB- 
SEQUENTLY TO AN OFFEB AND PBEYIOUSLY TO BIABBIAGE 

HOW IS A YOUNG LADY PBEPABED FOB MABBIED LIFE ? 

THB DISSIPATION OF THOUGHT PBEYIOUSLY TO THE MAB- 
BIAGB BEMABKED UPON — THE EXTBAYAGANCE AND SELF- 
ISHNESS ENGENDEBED THE NECESSITY OF BEFLECTION 

AND 8ELF-PBEPABATION INSISTED UPON. 

" Oh that we could always act as we some- 
times think ! " was the aspiration of a young and 
conscientious being, whose early promise was 
blighted by disease, and whose career was pre- 
maturely closed in the tomb.* The exclamation 
may be echoed with deep signification when ap- 
plied to the marriage-vow. 

There are, perhaps, few so thoughtless, or so 
lost, as not to intend well on entering into serious 

* Miss Elizabeth Smith. 
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obligations, and in forming bonds which may be 
peculiarly regarded as those of honour ; for all 
the great duties of marriage, — such of its regu- 
lations as refer to those points which affect pro- 
perty, or concern reputation, or ensure personal 
safety, are provided for by law ; or, if not by law, 
are required and enforced by public opinion. It 
is the minor virtues of the married, — the regu- 
lation of the affections, the submission of the 
will, the cleaving to each other, not only in worldly 
appearance, but in heart and soul, — which de- 
pend upon the honourable performance of the 
bonds to which, being of mature age and in sound 
reason, we subject ourselves. 

Such, however, is not the notion formed of 
conjugal obligations in society generally, except 
by the thinking and conscientious few. Women 
of reputed principle make their husbands un- 
happy by perverse tempers or cold hearts ; men 
of high esteem for honour excuse to themselves 
both a careless neglect of the conduct and welfare 
of their wives, and even a more direct breach of 
the marriage-vow. In the fashionable world, for 
instance, flirtation between married people is an 
almost understood state of things. It is palliated, 
it is even overlooked ; it is excused to the heart 
and conscience of beings who were once constant, 
pure, and well-intentioned. It gradually destroys 
the affections, — for a love of admiration is not 
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Action, — it is seif-love. It narrows, instead of 
expanding, the feelings ; it absorbs, witbout ele- 
vating ; and, consequently, oftener embitters tban 
enlivens existence. 

It is to supply a sort of marital code upon 
points whicli are not, perhaps, generally consi- 
dered of paramount iraportance, and to benefit 
the married young, that the experience of the 
married old is now offered, and that the observa- 
tions of an English matron of many years stand- 
ing are here unfolded. 

But I mean not to address all classes alike. 
The motives, and sentiments, and hopes, and 
wishes, with which all enter the conjugal state, 
are various as the characters, habits, and dispo- 
sitions of mankind. I shall therefore divide the 
class of English matrons into many varieties. 
And, first, I propose to address, on the subject of 
their deportment in the married state, those who 
enter upon it with every apparent chance of hap- 
piness — to whom life seems, to offer its fairest 
prospects — on whom prosperity smiles, and whom 
friends approve ; who have youth, wealth, love, on 
their side, — benignant influences to form an at- 
mosphere of felicity around their homes, — to such 
I first address the monitory and didactic voice. 

When I hear of what Is termed a peculiarly 
suitable, happy marriage, "which is all that friends 
can desire," — 1 always tremble for the subjects of 
•ocb eelf-gratulation. I augur not well of the 
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love which is untried hy obstacles, or of the power 
to grapple with small difficulties, which is to be 
acquired in the sunshine of life. For, grant that 
the tenor of life's way is to continue tolerably 
smooth, difficulties will arise to try the temper 
and to exercise the great secret of married repose 
— forbearance. What day is free from vexations? 
And think you that to the prosperous some such 
minor annoyances, as servants, visits and visitors, 
relations who come in at the wrong time, or ac- 
quaintance who disappoint us, are not trials of 
hourly occurrence ? Nothing is so true as King 
Lear's remark, — 

" When the mind's free, 
The body's delicate." 

The happy in circumstances are susceptible 
to every little disturbance. They are like highly 
polished steel ; the surface retains the impression 
of every slight touch ; a breath even tinges it ; 
it is not made for the wear and tear of ordinary 
existence. Such, I fear, is the case with many 
a bright-faced and hopeful being, who goes up 
to the altar, there to promise — what? a life, 
vowed to one ; a heart, a soul, eyes, ears, all 
dedicated to that one interest and object in 
existence ! Henceforth no will, no interests, are 
to be paramount to his mighty and lasting claims. 
Let him be perverse, unreasonable, or cold, the 
obligation to cleave to him, only, is the same ; the 
same, be her young and trusting heart disap- 
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pointed ; the same, in all cases save in one. How 
is the future matron prepared for such an ordeal, 
for sacrifices so unceasing, for a fidelity so per- 
fect, for a self-ahandonment so entire ? 

For many months previously to the fortnation 
of this new and sacred tie, the careful mother, 
who has initiated her child, from infancy, into the 
great duties of life, would, one might suppose, 
diligently tutor her mind so as to train her for 
her arduous career ; and subject her to a merited 
discipline of self-denial and humility. She would 
inculcate, one might presume, a rigid self-govern- 
ment of speech ; she would recommend a more 
scrupulous calculation of expense than has here- 
tofore been considered necessary ; she would point 
out to her that the season of careless pleasures 
has passed away, and that a time of forethought, 
of reflection, and discretion, has now arrived. 

I ask any person ordinarily acquainted with 
society, if such be the case, and if such be the 
ordinary practice of mothers ? In reply to this 
question, let us review the general course of 
things, as far as the fortunate, the blessed, those 
who marry exactly to their parents' content, are 
concerned. Let us see how far it aims to train, 
to prepare, before her novitiate begins, the re- 
sponsible being for her matronly state. 

The intimacy between two parties, we will 
suppose, to have increased to something more 
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than friendship ; indications are given of an in- 
tention. The offer is at last made " with a deli- 
cacy, a propriety, an ardour, such as man never 
shewed before." Long anticipated, or, at any 
rate, fervently expected, let us suppose that, 
on an inspection of the gentleman's claims, there 
is found no objection to his character or circum- 
stances — all are unexceptionable. The father 
cherishes a calm, silent content ; the elder bro- 
thers suspend their raillery, or change it into 
congratulations ; tearful sisters-in-law expectant 
adore the charming brother ; the school-boys of 
the family, just aspiring to their guns, are happy 
that there is abundance of game on his estate ; 
the very servants are loud in his praise ; and to 
these one happy heart responds. 

All this is a flattering, it is a seductive state of 
things. The young and chosen girl, — selected 
perhaps from among several sisters, or, perhaps 
worse, the only child of fond parents, — is carried 
along the stream of joy, her ears greeted with 
congratulations, which would seem to shew the 
earth too happy for the children of sin and 
sorrow; friends too are flattering; her future 
husband having only one fault, being too perfect 
— her felicity, indeed, too great to last. 

Preparations are commenced. Then what a 
day-dream of delusion follows ! what self-forget- 
fulness on the part of the lover, and what gra- 
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titude and surprise on the part of the lady ! Her 
taste, her wishes, her judgment, are to be con- 
sulted in all things. She who has — I suppose 
the case of a young person — hitherto had a se- 
condary voice in the family, is now a being of 
first-rate importance. She discovers that she has 
the judgment, without the pain of experience ; 
the tastes which she has asserted diffidently, are 
now to lead ; the opinions which have been hushed 
in the presence of her parents are now impera- 
tively called forth. 

To this trial of her humility every species of 
temptation is added. In the first place, that of 
dress. Hitherto it has been her lot — certainly in 
the middle classes — to be content to manage. Few 
young persons, of not very wealthy parents, but 
have some desires in these respects to forego, 
some wants to try to forget, — few have an over- 
flowing wardrobe ; all require some degree of 
contrivance, some sacrifice to necessity or prin- 
ciple. Even supposing that her parents are rich, 
the notions of fathers as to an allowance with 
regard to dress are generally less liberal than in 
other points of domestic economy. Gentlemen 
of a certain age, who revel in the glories of the 
wine-cellar, or think no expense too great for 
their stables and equipage, most particularly dis- 
like milliners* bills, and even dole out the once- 
a-quarter's sum, be it ever so moderate, with a 
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query, " What do women want so much dress 
for?" 

To the young, therefore, in every sphere, there 
are generally some difficulties to lessen life's joys 
in the way of dress. A rich father is sometimes, 
perhaps often, a grudging one. From the father 
of moderate means, the sum for dress, of which 
a man never fully comprehends the necessity, 
is wrung with, perLps, less pain from him who 
gives, than to her who receives. Up to the hour 
when the preparation for the wedding-garments 
takes place, the subject of dress has generally 
been, more or lesSj the subject, 1 believe, to most 
young women one of anxiety ; to many, of privation 
and mortification. For the lessons read to the 
young to disregard the importance of dress, and 
to rise above an undue attention to it, are learned 
with more difficulty than many other of the tasks 
which virtue inculcates on her votaries. 

The Trousseau ! That word has ensnared more 
persons to extravagance and ostentation than it 
is, I fancy, possible to conceive. Formerly, ladies, 
in a private, sober, discreet way, when all was 
quite settled, set about collecting for themselves 
a respectable, serviceable wardrobe — dozens of 
body linen, and all the useful articles were first 
thought of. The things were given out to be 
made under a promise of secrecy ; in the country 
a mystery was always made on such points. The 
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rich had their dresses from London; those of 
humbler fortunes, merely one or two, by way of 
a pattern. But now ! the affair of a trousseau is 
like the opening of Parliament. ** Who is to 
have her trousseau?'^ is the first question asked 
on hearing of a young lady's engagement, if she 
be at all in the higher ranks. The notion of pub- 
licity tends, of course, to display, rather than to 
utility. An enormous expense is often incurred. 
How many articles are ordered which are of little 
service afterwards! How the seductive tongues 
of those ministers of evil, the dress-makers, betray 
to ruin ! Upon how foolish, and even dangerous, 
a principle the trousseau is formed ! I say dan- 
gerous ; for it is dangerous to suggest to a young 
person notions of luxury and sources of extrava- 
gance just as she is entering upon new duties, and 
engaging in new responsibilities. It is dangerous 
to inculcate ostentation at that very period of ex- 
istence when the mind ought to be chastened and 
elevated. It is dangerous to nourish selfishness, 
just at that epoch when that quality is most par- 
ticularly inconvenient, and when all that is selfish 
in a woman's nature ought, assuredly, to be 
crushed, if it cannot be eradicated. 

In conclaves of dressmakers and ladies'- 
maids, many of the hours which succeed the 
realization of an engagement are passed. Then, 

b2 
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if there are to be settlements, there is another 
snare to the young heart. The notion of a sepa- 
rate interest, of getting all she can, is necessarily 
suggested, although, by a generous mind, it must 
be repelled. Between the demands of the ward- 
robe, the consultations of friends, and, perhaps, 
the necessity of somewhat advising upon the fur- 
nishing 6f a house, or the choice of servants and 
equipages, the period of the engagement hurriedly 
passes away. 

And it is, indeed, a most important period, for 
other and holier ends than a bustling participa- 
tion in such occupations as I have mentioned. 
For, during the calm and security of a settled 
engagement, time might be allowed to each party 
to acquire an intimate knowledge of those pecu- 
liarities of temper or disposition which, more or 
less, belong to all ; much evil, in after life, might 
be avoided by a correct appreciation of the dis- 
position of either party; an influence might be 
acquired over the opinions and habits of each 
other which would tend to promote future peace. 
That influence, that yielding and forbearance, 
which are so important in married life, ought to 
commence before marriage. And, yet, how dire 
is the contrast ! How the hurry of the few agi- 
tating months, previous to marriage, throws into 
the shade all serious considerations ! How little 
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time have the young to commune with their own 
hearts, or to form those solemn resolutions which 
alone can bring down a blessing on their union ! 
In the higher classes how few enter into that 
state with a real knowledge of each other ! Hur- 
ried from one pleasure to another, even until the 
tie is formed, they are taught, by the practice of 
society, to feel that happiness needs not, neces- 
sarily, be a plant of domestic growth. They see 
but dimly into the hearts which are to respond 
to theirs. Dress, frivolity, and vanity, make up 
the sum of the present. On the brink of fate, 
the most sacred duties of life are sacrificed to the 
least important of its considerations. " I wish I 
had time to think r said a young and affianced 
lady to me, " I want to prepare myself on many 
points for my future duties; but dress, orna- 
ments, carriages, are the only topics on which 
I have heard a syllable spoken for the last six 
weeks." 

I saw one of these fair young victims to folly 
on the eve of her marriage with a nobleman, of 
whose temper, character, and notions, she knew 
just as much as any acquaintance could do, but 
no more. Indifference, if not aversion, was 
painted on her beautiful countenance. She had 
been hurried, by thoughtless and worldly parents, 
into a union with one whom she knew not. A 
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few short years in the career of fashion, and of a 
celebrity but little to be envied, and she became 
an outcast, a warning and a shame to the cha- 
racter of Englishwomen ! 

fiut there are many minor cases, less revolting 
than this, which call imperatively upon society to 
alter its arrangements in regard to the solemn 
contract of marriage, and to urge upon the young, 
the duties of reflection and of preparation. 

The first consideration which should be ever 
present to the mind of one whose course in life 
is henceforth to be changed, is, how she can best 
understand the duties which are to smoothe and 
regulate her path. For, without a due compre- 
hension of these, her ways will be wandering, and 
her progress uncertain. She must endeavour to 
learn, from her own observation, the nature of 
those qualities which best ensure mutual respect 
and happiness. She must con over the lessons 
which present the elements of matrimonial feli- 
city. 

In the very rudiments of the science, it too 
often happens that her education has been de- 
fective. In the habit of self-control, in the 
needful forbearance and gentleness, she is often 
wholly deficient. In the first principles of action 
she has imbibed erroneous notions. In the suc- 
ceeding pages, I would seek to impress upon the 
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future matron such convictions upon the subject 
as are, I humbly trust, most consonant with the 
principles of our faith ; and, therefore, the best 
adapted to the human heart, which the great 
Founder of that faith so perfectly knew, before 
even the human heart throbbed with delight or 
felt the pang of sorrow. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE EABLT DATS OF MASBIED LITE — IN THESE THE MAB- 
BIED COUPLE BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH EACH OTHEB*S 
CHABACTEB — SUCH AN ACQUAINTANCE IS BABBLT UNAC- 
COMPANIED WITH SOME DISAPPOINTMENT— ON THE AXIOM 
SO CONIlDENTLr AND COMMONLY ASSEBTED, THAT ALL 

MEN ABB SELFISH THIS QUESTIONED A WIDE DIF- 

FEBBNCB BETWEEN THE MATEBNAL, AND THE CONJUGAL 

TOKE ON THE LOSS OF INDEPENDENCE IN THE MABBIED 

CHABACTEB. 



The gorgeous wedding-breakfast completes 
the period of hurry, vanity, and expense, which the 
few weeks of misery to the reflective, and of 
injury to the thoughtless, have displayed. Folly 
is true to itself to the last. Brides have much 
merit if they go up to the altar with one solemn 
or serious thought, for every thing that can be 
done to drown reflection is effected. The wedding 
attire of costly lace is enough to distract every 
mind; and most young ladies are thinking far 
more, as they go up to the sacred edifice in which 
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their vows are proffered, of their own appearance 
than of the solemn engagements to which they 
are pledging their troth. A banquet, at which 
youth and innocence are brought forward, in 
blushing agony, completes the factitious splendour 
of the nuptial preparations. For factitious it 
often is; even supposing that the frivolity and 
extravagance of the whole transaction were but a 
preface to future elegance and opulence, they 
would be injudicious; but they are often a pre- 
lude to small incomes, to daily sacrifices of 
taste and inclination, and, sometimes, to pecu- 
niary anxieties. How ill does the first scene of 
the act often accord with its successors ; how ill 
does it often accord with true taste, with refined 
feeling — with the separation from parent and 
child — the crisis of her early fate ! 

Fatigued, beyond all concealment, by the hurry 
and minute vexations of the last month, the young 
couple take their journey, as is now the fashion, in 
SLtite-d'tetey in which, at a time when it is too late 
for such a knowledge to avail as a warning or a 
preparation, they become fully — too fully, ac- 
quainted with each other. I will venture to 
affirm, that, could we look into the heart, such an 
acquaintance is, in nine cases out of ten, coupled 
with disappointment. The little roughnesses, and 
the small, selfish habits, which more or less affront 
the delicacy of woman's mind, in every man's cha- 
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racter, appear amid the flowers with which imagi- 
nation has pictured the vision of perfection. 
One by one they peep out, shocking the ena- 
moured fancy, small at first, like weeds which 
spring from the scattered seed; but grow they 
will, and grow they seem to do, until the mind's 
eye, to which they are disclosed, views them in 
all their magnitude. 

It is said that all men are selfish : I do not 
agree to the axiom, but I allow that most men are 
inconsiderate. A young woman leaves the fond 
maternal care ; her sense of what is due to her, 
heightened by the devotion of a mother or an 
aunt, or by the partial and thoughtful afiection of 
sisters, is brought for the first time into intimate 
contact with the blind preference of man, for his 
own habits and opinions. Her delicate and 
shrinking nature discovers the real and intense 
coarseness of the masculine character, as com- 
pared with hers. Men will not comprehend me 
when I write thus; women will. To women, 
marriage is a change in their modes of life, of 
which they have little comprehension when they 
enter on it. To a certain degree they must be 
fettered. At home, in a father's house, one pre- 
siding mind governs the whole ; the yoke is 
felt, but not individually. But a husband's will 
applies to a wife separately and respectively ; 
it interferes where parents seldom direct — it 
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penetrates into the empire of the heart — it seeks 
to control every affection, to regulate every 
action. It is perpetual, and at the same time 
insidious. It asserts its rights openly-it prac- 
tises them insidiously. 

The first shock to independence, even in the 
earliest married days, is seldom unaccompanied 
by suffering, perhaps transient, but real. It acts 
differently on different natures. The pliant, the 
difiident, bend beneath the power which they 
never dream of resisting ; they bend gene- 
rally too low. Marriage was never intended to 
be a state of subserviency for woman-it was 
never contemplated to enthral her in iron bonds. 
The very word "union" implies a degree of 
equality. The gentle and dutiful, quailing as 
they do beneath the supreme ascendancy of ma- 
rital control, mistake their duties. Most strongly 
would I guard against the danger of too submis- 
sive a conduct in the commencement of married 
life, for it cannot be maintained throughout with- 
out danger to either party. When a woman 
vows to obey, she makes no vow to abandon her 
power of judging, to give up her reason, to throw 
away the fruits of education which she has re- 
ceived. She forms no tie which compels her to 
foster her husband's weaknesses, or to engender, 
perhaps, a love of sway, for which he is neither 
the happier, nor the more respected. To such an 
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individual the sudden change from independence 
of action to a necessary and intimate reference 
to another, may be at first less severe than to a 
more ardent mind, but I know not whether the 
trial be not as lasting, and the ordeal as perilous 
to future felicity. 

There are in all men many points of charac- 
ter which women cannot comprehend, unless by 
experience. Women are more confiding than 
men — they are commonly much more blinded 
by enthusiasm than the other sex. They rush 
into matrimony generally with a very scanty 
knowledge of character ; the world is necessarily 
a terra incognita to them. Their romantic and 
high-toned notions are soon shocked, even by 
points not really wrong in the beings to whom 
they have allied themselves ; after the brilliant 
promises of the past comes a real, every-day, mat- 
ter-of-fact present — a husband endowed with 
human faults, and, perhaps, capable of small 
meannesses. The memory of the married man is 
not retentive; the courtesies of life soon — -too 
soon after marriage, are changed into a careless 
and fluctuating attention. The idol must now de- 
scend from her pedestal ; she must, more or less, 
learn to have her opinions, heretofore incontro- 
vertible, questioned by an authority of which she 
never dreamed before. She has to learn that in- 
fallibility before marriage is no test of infallibility 
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after the yoke is fastened. Without great for- 
bearance, I had almost said great fortitude, it is 
almost impossible for a young woman of quick 
feelings to stand the reverse which almost in- 
variably, and, perhaps, without any unamiable 
propensities on the part of her husband, follow 
closely upon the steps of matrimony. 

Originally man and woman were intended 
and adapted to suit each other ; but education, 
the habits of society, and the different modes 
to which both are habituated, have perverted 
the intentions of Almighty benevolence. If we 
are rash enough to concede that women are 
educated to become good wives, we certainly 
cannot be mad enough to allow that men are 
ever calculated by previous care to become good 
husbands. The exercise of his will, the indul- 
gence of temper, in the nursery or the school- 
room, among his young sisters, precede the boy's 
long residence at a public school : — and the sepa- 
ration from all female society at college, and the 
domestic habits, in most cases, are not restored 
completely until men are married. 

Men rush into matrimony often, as we all 
know, madly and foolishly, sometimes advisedly 
and prudently, but always, whether rashly or 
warily, with a sublime sense of their own para- 
mount power as husbands. However ignorant on 
all other points connected with matrimony a man 
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may be, he is always well armed on this: he 
learns it intuitively; men who have never even 
read over the marriage service are ably prepared 
on that point. It is one of those parts of our 
service which is never obsolete in their eyes. 
It seems to me to be taught to them in their 
cradles ; for I never yet met with a man who 
would give up this privilege in theory, although 
many are wheedled out of it imperceptibly. 
Upon this point I must agree with the male part 
of our species ; in all matters of importance 
wherein difference of opinion exists, it is, I think, 
/ a woman's duty to yield, unless when virtue and 
honour would be outraged by such a concession, 
or where the real interests of her family or of 
her husband are at stake. But I do not think 
the promise to obey is to condemn a woman to 
ask permission for every trifling act — that it is 
to chain her very wishes and to subjugate her 
power of reasoning or of acting. 

The first compulsory obedience gives a pang 
to woman's heart not easily forgotten ; it is an 
acknowledgment of bondage. She must not 
generally expect sympathy from her husband 
upon the throe of vexation which accompanies 
the struggle ; she will do well not to ask it ; few 
men would understand the sentiment — they 
would deem it morbid. Few men can compre- 
hend the shock which is given, not to pride, but 
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to affection, when the mandate is uttered in a 
manner which implies expected submission. Few 
men in the honeymoon remember the days of 
courtship. And often the notions of duty in a 
wife do not imply a stern or unrelenting nature 
in a man ; they accompany sometimes a strict 
sense of what is due to their wives, on their own 
part, from men, but I must also own they are 
frequently found in those who expect all sacri- 
fices, but deem themselves under no thraldom of 
inclination whatsoever. 

In my journey through life I have wondered 
to see men who have broken through every bond 
of their marriage-vow, demanding strict obedience 
from their wives. The unfaithful, the careless, 
the unkind, the man who squanders upon horses 
or pictures the sums which would educate his 
children and render his wife comfortable, still re- 
quires obedience from her. He insists on it, when 
respect to him, perhaps even affection, are gone ; 
just as if we were to crush into the mire some fair 
and fragrant flower, and then look for bloom 
and freshness, or odour, in its soiled and ruffled 
petals. 

It is not to prejudice the minds of my female 
readers against the views and opinions of the 
other sex that I thus plainly tell them the truth ; 
it is to prepare them for reality. For women 
before marriage see men as we see figures in a 
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transparency — lighted up; the hard outline all 
embellished, the deep, hard shadows subdued. 
They marry, and discover the canvas, and the 
coarse delineations become apparent. 

In a future chapter I shall discuss how far 
the principle of obedience is to be held sacred ; 
in what cases it ought to be abrogated ; in how 
many respects it may be modified. In addressing 
myself to the young matron, I warn her that, when 
she takes the vow, she may be assured that its obser- 
vance will be expected ; not alone by the great 
Searcher of hearts, to whose Almighty mind the 
secret throbbings of disappointment, or the work- 
ings of resentment, are known, but by the fallible 
being to whom she has vowed that obedience. 
To dispute the justice of that expectation would 
be, not only wrong, but impolitic ; for eventually, 
€ven if composed of sterner stuff than most 
women, yield she must. It is most unwise to 
contest a point which the wisdom of St. Paul hath 
decided, and which is admitted by all well-judg- 
ing people to be a great aid to family order, and 
conducive ot the respect and subjection of children. 
I am quite of the old-fashioned opinion that the 
government of a household, for the sake of all its 
inmates, should be a monarchy, but a limited 
monarchy ; of all forms a democracy is the most 
uncomfortable in domestic life. The final refer- 
ence to the supreme control of one is, if judiciously 
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:ercised, a blessmg to all ; it prevents dispute 
and irresolution; and, in requiring from woman 
some sacrifices, neither deteriorates from ber 
dignity nor lessen b her happiness. The least 
happy among married women, and generally the 
least attached, are the over-indulged and spoiled 



To important events, however, I confine the 
of obedience. Obedience implies a subjection 
of the will; it does not exact an obliteration of 
the understanding. On the first collision in the 
early and trying days of married life, I strongly 
recommend the young wife not to let the question 
of obedience or of non-obedience be agitated. 
Unless a compliance breaks down some principle 
of virtue, or outrages some duty, let her comply 
at once. At the same time let her state her 
reasons for differing, gently and even firmly, if 
reasons there be, in her own mind. On all minor 
points I would advise her to begin as she meanti 
to go on ; to judge for herself in what relates to 
herself. In matters of dress, friendship, corre- 
spondence, charity, devotion; in the daily com- 
mand of her household, subject to a reference to 
her husband ; in the disposal of her private 
income, in her reading and pleasures ; in the 
society she chooses, subject, of course, to her 
ud's approval. I would advise her at once 
assume to herself the power of giving invita- 
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tions, as well as her husband. Nothing is much 
more trying to a woman than the inability to be 
kind — or to ask, with a due regard to convenience 
and to expense, the friends of her youth or the 
acquaintance of her mature age. I have seen 
young wives, too timid in this respect, incur, not 
only much vexation in their own minds, but much 
unjust animadversion from others, who have 
considered them as cold-hearted and ungrateful, 
when they were only acting in obedience to the 
caprice of their husbands. On this subject I shall, 
however, enlarge hereafter. 

To return to the first act of obedience which 
is demanded from the newly-married wife. This 
commonly is required at that very critical and 
trying period when the wedding-journey verges 
to its close, and when the bride and bridegroom 
are contemplating their return home, or when 
they have really reached their home. It is 
very often first required when the excitement of 
moving about has given place to a pause in life's 
career — to a drear and desolate leisure, fatal to 
peace, unless cheered by the influence of genial 
and cultivated minds. It often originates in 
some trifle. Let me beg of the young wife 
instantly and cheerfully to yield ; she will rise in 
her own estimation by the little sacrifice; she 
will establish a firmer hold upon the confidence 
of her husband. To him, if he be a man of a 
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refined and kindly nature, the acting up to what 
are his principles (and what are all men's prin- 
ciples) will be accompanied, although considered 
as a sacred duty on his part, with a shadow of 
remorse. He will feel grateful to the woman who 
relieves him, by a calm and easy acquiescence, of 
this awkward, uncomfortable sensation. A gene- 
rous mind will be touched by her compliance, and 
will be long before it again enforces a similar act of 
subjection. It is true that all men have not gene- 
rous minds : many have very little minds ; but, 
in either case, to do right always is, always must 
be, the most satisfactory plan; and it is wiser 
to work upon a man's best feelings than to irritate 
the original sinfulness of his nature. 

Having given up, avoid all show of martyr- 
dom ; if you value your peace of mind, do not 
shed tears. Hereafter I will direct your attention 
to the study of the character of him with whom 
you are to live ; at present, I throw it out as a 
general remark, to which I have found few 
exceptions, that all men, more or less, despise a 
" weeping wife." I do not mean to deprecate that 
beautiful sensibility, which is one of the finest 
attributes of our sex ; but it is not sensibility, it 
is egotism, which causes us to weep upon every 
personal vexation. In married life quick and 
wounded feelings must be instantly and carefully 
regulated. The sound sense of one who has a 

c 
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grave part in life to perform must be substituted 
for tbe excusable and, perhaps, fascinating im- 
pulses of earlier days. And, indeed, how can 
you expect from your husband, to whose per- 
ceptions your faults appear suddenly, and unveiled, 
the same indulgence and forbearance which are 
given to similar feelings by parents, who have 
become habituated to them by the lapse of years, 
in whose recollection they are mingled with 
many redeeming virtues, and who may trace the 
source of error, whilst their fond, ineradicable love 
causes them to find ingenious excuses even for the 
most glaring defects ? A husband, on the other 
hand, generally speaking, has his wife's temper 
to discover ; he knows not to what cataracts and 
outbreaks it is subject. His affections will not 
eventually be lessened by knowing her faults, 
unless they be the faults of a bad heart ; but his 
happiness, and consequently hers, run a risk, at 
first, of being injured by the partial discovery of 
weaknesses and failings ; for the tie of married 
life is, I will confidently assert, less strong in the 
first year than at any other period ; and that first 
year is the season of trial and of peril, in which 
the seeds of future discontent are manifestly 
shewn. 

A wife who proves to her husband in her 
early married days that she perfectly comprehends 
her duties, has, however, a great chance of avoid- 
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ing those outbreaks and irritations which, if we 
could look into the real history of married life, 
we should find the most frequent in its earlier 
days. A respect for her motives should be, and, 
if her conduct be wise as well as kind, it loill be, 
a foundation for future repose of spirit to him, 
and of greater liberty to Aer, than if she were per- 
petually standing up for her privileges, or 
wrangling about the rights of women. The 
rights of women ! beware of the phrase ; indica- 
tive, as it is, of a speculative school in religion, 
and of a dangerous one of morals. Beware of 
the plausible assertion of " rights," which would 
not place you in a prouder or happier position 
than you are, could they be asserted ; as if they 
were not wholly incompatible with the present 
state of belief and opinion, as well as wholly 
derogatory from the beauty of the feminine 
character. 

Having thus, to the best of my ability as an 
erring mortal, and yet as a faithful teacher— for I 
read these lessons to the young married woman 
in the same spirit as I would had I married 
daughters — discussed the subject of obedience, 
I next refer to the minor points of compliance 
with tastes and habits, the disposition of time, 
and the arrangements of household economy. 

In the early days of married life, before its 
arduous duties actually begin, let me recommend 
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the young matron to study the temper and cha- 
racter of her husband well; not with a view to 
managing him ; for, of all arts, that is the most 
revolting to integrity of purpose, the most inju- 
rious to the managery whose address becomes in 
time art, and whose ingenuousness is surely 
undermined in the process of daily domestic 
diplomacy. If such acquirements be necessary 
in the arena of public life, let them remain there ; 
but in the circle of home let all be simplicity and 
good faith; at the same time, let no woman 
expect happiness in married life unless she can 
assimilate herself to the peculiarities of her hus- 
band's character. She must learn how to form 
his happiness ; in what direction the secret of his 
comfort lies ; she must not cherish his weaknesses 
by working upon them ; she must not rashly run 
counter to his prejudices. Her motto must be, 
never to irritate ; she must study never to draw 
largely upon the small stock of patience in man's 
nature; not to increase his obstinacy by trying 
to drive him ; never, if possible, to have scenes. 
I doubt much if a real quarrel, even if made up, 
does not loosen the bond between man and wife, 
and sometimes, unless the affection of both be 
very sincere, lastingly. If irritation should occur, 
a woman must expect to hear from most men a 
strength and vehemence of language far more 
than the occasion requires. Mild, as well as stern 
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men are prone to this exaggeration of language ; 
let not a woman be tempted ever to say any 
thing sarcastic, or violent, in retaliation. 

The bitterest repentance must needs follow 
such an indulgence if she do. Men frequently 
forget what they have themselves said, but 
seldom what is uttered by their wives. They 
are grateful, too, for forbearance in such cases, 
for, whilst asserting most loudly that they are 
right, they are often conscious that they are 
wrong. Give a little time, as the greatest boon 
you can bestow, to the irritated feelings of your 
husband. "She never crosseth her husband in 
the springtide of his anger, but stays till it be 
ebbing water." Fuller thus pourtrays a matri- 
monial dispute. "And then mildly she argues 
the matter, not so much to condemn him as to 
acquit herself. Surely men, contrary to iron, are 
worst to be wrought upon when they are hot, 
and are far more tractable in cold blood. It is 
an observation of seamen, that, if a single meteor 
or fireball £ei11s on their mast, it portends ill luck ; 
but if two come together (which they account 
Castor and Pollux), they presage good success ; 
but sure in a family it bodeth most bad when 
two fireballs (husbands' and wives' anger) come 
both together."* 

♦ Fuller's " Holy and Profane State." 
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But all men are not passionate ; many have a 
still more miserable and inconvenient failing — 
they are obstinate. In this case, almost as great 
a degree of forbearance is required as with a 
passionate temper. The hastiness of a wife often 
drives a man to form a decision, which he holds 
to as a matter of principle. Doubtless he is very 
wrong and much mistaken ; but that conviction 
will not help a wife out of her difficulty; her 
saying so will only increase it ; the great chance 
she has is, not to hurry him into a decision — to 
avoid a crisis — to let the humour pass away 
before he says, "It shall be!" for when the fiat 
has gone forth it will not, by certain tempers, be 
recalled. Avoid, in all cases, an air of supe- 
riority ; men cannot bear it ; and, in inculcating 
that caution, I inculcate as a practical lesson the 
true spirit of our religion, from which, alas ! too 
many wives, deeming themselves religious, are 
prone to deviate. 

But all men are not passionate, nor obstinate ; 
most men, however, are irritable. To make one's- 
self happy with an irritable temper is no easy 
matter; it is like one of those diseases which 
rarely amount to being dangerous, but which 
tease and fret human patience. The passionate 
man, like a fever, overwhelms you, but clears oflf, 
like a torrent of rain, leaving the atmosphere 
calmer than heretofore. The obstinate man de- 
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Wesses for a time, like some fixed and slow ma- 
lady, but has his intervals; but an irritable, and, 
consequently, uncertain temper, is a perpetual 
source of uneasiness, distress, and alarm ; it is, 
indeed, a misery to which nothing but duty and 
religion can reconcile us — more grievous than 
even greater faults, if greater faults there be 
than to destroy the serenity of repose, and to 
embitter every pleasure. It is remarkable that 
this iailing exists the most commonly in men of 
prosperous fortunes, who the least are able to 
bear any thing that militates against inclination 
or disturbs their passions. lu great affairs, men 
of this temper will rise in. the display of forti- 
tude and forbearance ; it is the stream of daily life 
which they disturb, fretting it as it flows along. 
The effect of such a temper upon the cbarac- 
of woman is too frequently to render her 
teptive in small matters ; she either becomes a 
ixen or a coward. Their house resounds with 
e bickerings of reiterated reproaches, or she is 
)en timidly endeavouring to screen from obser- 
vation all that is likely to arouse the anger of 
her husband. But I would recommend a totally 
different plan to either of these expedients: first, 
must control your own temper — without 
lat, no good can be effected. But this is not 
: you must have courage. Dispositions such 
jl I have described are to be met by firm, fear- 
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less, but gentle conduct. It is no kindness to 
the irritable man to quail beneath him. Soothe 
as much as possible, but face the truth ; and, at 
times, a prompt and sensible remonstrance will 
have an excellent effect, if urged kindly and un- 
accompanied by bitterness. 

Another characteristic with which you may 
possibly have to contend will be a close, sullen 
temper; this is generally accompanied by tena- 
city of respect, a captiousness, and some degree 
of suspicion. I can only advise perfect candour, 
a deference, but not a blind indulgence of the 
unjust fancies of your husband, and an avoidance 
of explanations. They are always hazardous, and 
with a person of this temper they tend to confirm 
the impressions which spring from an undue self- 
love ; the egotism grows by being the theme of 
conversation . Prudence, candour, j udgment, may 
effect much in the amelioration of all these de- 
fects ; violent opposition or weak subserviency 
will alike increase them. Above all, while you 
value your own respect, whilst you hope to retain 
that of your husband, whilst yoii trust hereafter 
to merit the confidence of your children, abjure all 
artifice, and even, to any extent, what is called 
tact. It is a dangerous word, excusing often a 
want of uprightness, and glossing over the low 
management of a weak and subtle character with 
the colouring of grace and ability. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON A MANNER WHICH SHOULD BE ADOPTED BETWEEN A WIFE 
AND HUSBAND — THE WANT OF COURTESY ONE OF THE 
CAUSES OF MARRIED INFELICITY — ^REFERENCE IN DISPUTES 
TO THIRD PARTIES ALWAYS TO BE AVOIDED — SPEAKING OF 
THE FAULTS OF YOUR HUSBAND A CERTAIN PRELUDE TO 
DISSENSION — SPEAKING TO HIM AGAINST HIS RELATIONS, 
OR DISRESPECTFULLY OF HIS FRIENDS, TO BE AVOIDED — 
THE ADVANTAGES OF A CHEERFUL MANNER — A CHEERFUL 
MODE OF RECEPTION — TO SET OUT WITH THE MAXIM THAT 
THE FIRST DUTY IS TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

It was remarked to me by a gentleman, whom 
circumstances had caused to separate from his 
wife, that one cause of his infelicity had been 
the absence of that respect of manner which he 
considered due from his wife to him. I believe 
the case to be no isolated one — the mistake no un- 
common one ; for we are little aware how gradu- 
ally the character of our manners affects the tone 
of our minds, nor how much the closest ties of 
kindred require the observance of all the cour- 
tesies of life. Besides, without being artificial or 
constrained, there is a duty due from woman to 

c2 
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herself — the dignity of good-breeding — to which 
some tribute should be paid by her husband. On 
this point it is possible for a wife gently to insist, 
rather by manner than in words, without losing 
the sweetness of her character or lessening the 
enthusiasm of her affection. But, to ensure re- 
spect, she must also merit it. The quiet and 
sharp reply, the satirical sally, the unseemly joke, 
will insensibly abate respect and beget disgust. 
On some other points, if she desires to receive the 
homage of regard and reverence, she must guard 
her own behaviour from reproach. 

In the first place, let the young wife abstain 
from long-continued argument with her husband. 
However amicably begun, an argument between 
wife and husband is seldom ended quite amicably: 
the love of superiority is called forth; a third 
party is sometimes injudiciously appealed to, and 
then the argument often becomes an altercation. 
In more serious disputes I would guard the young 
wife against all reference to any third party what- 
soever — no, not even to a parent. Perhaps no 
action of a wife tends more to irritate and even 
alienate a husband. Even at this early period I 
would admonish her who wishes to be happy, 
never to breathe a syllable on the faults of her 
husband to any human being. The rehearsal 
of those defects will magnify them in her eyes ; 
whilst, if her want of caution, or rather want of 
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good faith, ever transpire, few grievances will be 
less readily forgiren by her husband than such 
a dereliction from conjugal duty. 

Men have, in this respect, more honour than 
women ; it is rare to hear lliem expatiate on the 
demerits oftheir wives, even to the most intimate of 
their friends. If possessed of any portion of prin- 
ciple, the very word "wife" has a claim upon 
their forbeai-anee, which, I am aorry to say, is 
not always met by a reciprocal generosity. In 
matrimonial disputes the lady is generally the 
talking, the explanatory party ; she does not 
always rise above the littleness of endeavouring 
to excite sympathy, even when her foolish heart 
is still fondly attached to him whose failings she 
thus publishes. The practice, weak and indeed 
culpable as it is, originates sometimes in early 
married days, from the idle habit of talking over 
the defects of those with whom we live, in which 
women have been indulged before marriage, and 
which they cannot discontinue. I never knew a 
matrimonial quarrel properly reconciled where 
the parties concerned spoke against each other ; 
of course, if repeated, remarks are usually mag- 
nified, or, at all events, changed, A want of 
confidence is occasioned ; and the reliance upon 
mutual good faith, which is the happiest feeling 
of married life, and which raises the tone of mind 

ough the many changes and chances of after 
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existence, is fatally destroyed. A woman, when 
once married, most consider that her vow does 
not merely control the actions — it binds the 
heart, restrains the tongue, and insists upon a 
perfect sincerity of conduct. 

There is another point upon which I would 
recommend that species of caution which springs, 
not from subtlety, but from an amiable spirit. 
Be careful in what you say to your husband 
respecting his own relations. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, it may not be probable, that you will like 
them all, or that you will view their failings with 
the same lenient spirit in which you have been 
accustomed to regard those of your own family. 
There may be moments when your husband may 
be irritated against them, and when he may be 
disposed to censure, and even to ridicule them. 
Avoid, however, joining in such censure, or en- 
couraging such a tendency to ridicule — not only 
because, and chiefly, we are bound not to judge, 
but also because, whatever your husband may say 
in anger or in a momentary impulse, he will not, 
on reflection, forgive you for having agreed with 
him. A man cannot tolerate any strictures on 
his own relations from his wife ; a certain jealousy 
always more or less exists, touching her prefer- 
ence to her own. A want of respect to your 
husband's relations is regarded as a want of 
respect to himself. 
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Besides, yonrs should be &n influence of peace 
and cliarity, and not an incentive to anger ; your 
mind, elevated by trne aficction, and possessed 
with a deep conviction of all the responsibilities 
of marriage, ought to rise above the littleness of 
adding to any distrust or dislike which your hus- 
band may have conceived of hia relations. Let 
your counsels always be directed to good pur- 
poses — to soften feuds, to reconcile differences, 
and to introduce a disinterested spirit into all the 
transactions of life. Be above the little jealousy 
which so often taints the tie of sisters-in-law; — the 
carping remark, the petty envy of attentions 
shewn to any of your husband's family, or of 
superior advantages enjoyed by them. How 
seldom do relations connected by marriage 
agree! If you visit at one house of a colony, 
you are certain to hear little anecdotes which 
militate against the reputation of another branch. 
A IioUow semblance of peace is too often sub- 
stituted for real good-will. In fact few persons 
like each other so little as sister s-iu-1 aw do 
sisters-in-law, daughters-in-law, mothers-in-law 
or fathers-in-law. There is frequently a reserve 
of dislike within the minds of such relations, ready 
to be brought forth upon any difference. Interest 
or convenience is too often the only tie which 
binds them together; and I know not, in most 
cases, whether open variance be not more Chris- 
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tian-like than the daily dissimulation which is 
sometimes requisite to preserve appearances — ^the 
fire-side insinuation, or even invective, followed 
or accompanied by the show of affection, and the 
decorous profession of regard. But let not the 
young wife imagine that she is following a holy 
course if she permit either of these states of 
things to exist : approve, perhaps, she cannot of 
those who are her kindred ; but it is in the power 
of all to be silent on the defects of relations, to 
soothe irritations, to set an example of generous 
and friendly conduct, and to leave the rest to the 
Ruler of hearts, who makes the good the instru- 
ments of improvement to His erring children. 

Upon a somewhat similar principle, speak, 
and endeavour to think kindly of your husband's 
friends. Not, indeed, if any immoral conduct, 
or want of principle in them, exist ; in such case, 
endeavour, gradually, but firmly, to lead your 
husband from such intimacies into others more 
beneficial to his character. Never, however, 
allow mere fancy or caprice to actuate you towards 
men whom you really consider as your husband's 
true friends ; receive them kindly, value them for 
his sake ; and you will find, in a man of any degree 
of candour and good feeling, a similar line of 
conduct adopted towards your intimate associates. 
Men are grateful for attention shewn, with dis- 
cretion, to the friends of their bachelor days ; and 
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much of the comfort of their lives depends upon 
the behaviour of their wives in that respect. It 
may seem, indeed, to the truly attached wife, very 
needless to . point out precautions which true 
affection will suggest; but I write for the unre- 
flecting as well as for the reflecting. And, un- 
happily, the moral education of wonien is either 
so grossly neglected in this country, or so erro- 
neously carried on, or, what is, perhaps, worse 
than all, so much overdone, that directions to 
ensure conjugal and domestic peace can hardly 
be too minute. They must apply to the weak, 
the erring, the capricious. 

" Never meet your husband or your children 
without a smile," was the advice given by an old 
lady, who had well performed her vocation in 
life, to a young married woman. It is, indeed, a 
great happiness to a husband to meet with a 
cheerful face, a cheering voice, as he re-enters 
his home ; and the pleasure is heightened when 
the kind, bright look of recognition and of wel- 
come is extended to his friends. But I am far 
from advocating a familiarity of manner between 
a young married lady and the friends of her hus- 
band. Indeed, I deprecate it. Let it be always 
remembered, that ease and familiarity, and kind- 
ness and freedom of manner, are different things. 
There is a respect which woman owes to herself, 
which should always preclude the slightest ap- 
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proach to freedom of manners, or even to fami- 
liarity, in the friends of her husband. A man of 
gentlemanly habits will never require to be re- 
minded of this ; in his presence you are safe from 
the apprehension of it ; but there are some who 
mistake the nature of friendship, and assume 
that her privileges extend to freedom of manner. 
To such, it is no easy matter to indicate the true 
feelings of womanly propriety; but it can be 
done, and without giving offence ; and it must be 
done, else women may be liable to misconstruc- 
tion. There are no men so obtuse as not, ill time, 
to perceive the line which they may, or may not, 
pass with their female acquaintance. When I 
hear women complain of such or such freedoms 
of manner, of a gallantry which displeases, or an 
intimacy of address which humbles and offends, I 
am very sure that they have themselves chiefly 
to blame. I say chiefly^ for there are exceptions 
to every rule. But, in laying down maxims for 
general society, I speak of gentlemen and ladies ; 
not of those who cannot comprehend the refine- 
ments of social life. I speak not of any particu- 
lar class ; for true refinement is of no class ; but 
of all who aspire to be easy without vulgarity, 
and happy without loss of self-respect or of the 
respect of others. 

I am old-fashioned enough not to like to hear 
married ladies call the friends of their husbands 
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by their surnames solely. And of this I am sure, 
that, in spite of modern latitude in this respect, 
there is a standard of propriety, of good breed- 
ing, which never varies with custom; and that 
the most respected, most admired, and most grace- 
ful women in the country adhere to that standard, 
unbiassed by the temptations of example or by 
the prevalence of custom. It will be well for the 
young to form their notions of propriety on good 
models ; on those which men of sense, cautious 
and cynical judges of conduct, the most esteem. 
Taken by this test, you will find the opinion of 
the majority of men in favour of what women 
may deem somewhat an ultra-decorum of man- 
ner. " A man always likes the woman whom he 
respects," was once said by a gentleman not con- 
spicuous for the exactness of his conduct, but 
rigid in his notions of female propriety. Upon 
that important point, the regulation of your con- 
duct to the other sex, I shall enlarge more parti- 
cularly hereafter. The foregoing remarks refer 
to the notions and intentions which I would desire 
first to impress on the mind of a young married 
woman as likely to be conducive to her tran- 
quillity. 

But there are other points very essential to 
her happiness: in the first instance, her habits. 
Often, the defects in these produce as much irri- 
tation as graver causes. And can we wonder? 
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A man has generally formed his habits, as well as 
his opinions, when he marries. He rises and 
goes to bed when he pleases — he dines as he 
likes — he dresses, and goes out. He likes break- 
fast at a certain hour. He is a man of punc- 
tuality, and cannot bear waiting. He has been 
accustomed, in short, to wait for no one. His 
horses have also been accustomed to wait for no 
one. They are ordered at a certain hour, drive 
out a certain distance, and return. He marries : 
his wife is one who chooses to lie in bed in the 
morning; she even takes her breakfast in her 
room, a plan which is far more generally adopted 
even among ladies of the middle classes, than our 
grandmothers, could they arise from their graves, 
would credit. The husband breakfasts alone. 
He submits: but no husband approves. The 
first active duty of the day is thus broken 
through. What guarantee can there be that 
others will be better performed ? And there is a 
selfishness in the dereliction, that neither wit can 
excuse, nor many amiable qualities palliate. He 
waits to walk out with his wife ; his boots are on, 
his hat is brushed, his gloves ready, but she takes 
an hour in adorning after he has been waiting, and 
killing time with a newspaper. Then the carriage 
is kept waiting at the door for an hour, and the 
poor horses, when once in motion, are kept so, 
ad libitum^ without respect to time and space. 
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Few young ladies of the present day are dressed 
in time for dinner ; until fairly broken in by ma- 
trimony, tliey rarely reform ; and, in the breaking 
in, wliat vexation is caused, wbat irritation ex- 
Cited, what quick and angry words are spoken; 
and how the delicacy of affection, that fragile 
plant of earthly bloom, suffers in the struggle! 
Women, on all these points, if they are to be 
happy, must conform to the convenience of others; 
men seldom do, — and if they do, a gentle and 
good mind would feel remorse in accepting the 
unfair concessions made to a wife's self-indul- 
gence. Wise are women when they begin, as 
it were best they should continue to act. 

Another important poiot is general order, 
either in dress, in the arrangement of your ward- 
robe, or in the superintendence of your house. 
There are two ways of erring in regard to this 
requisite. Many women err in the extreme of 
negligence, and want of system. No extrava- 
gance is more pernicious to comfort than this. 
Few things disgust men of uice habits more than 
disorder and untidiness of person. They view, in 
smaller matters, the type of their destiny. A very 
easy woman makes an easy tvife, and, as the head 
of a family, her cares must fall somewhere — they 
fall upon her husband. Shame and vexation 
ultimately become his portion; and the Dnest 
tempers are ruined by the observation of perpe- 
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tual slovenliness and neglect. A woman should 
be always carefully, though she may not be hand- 
somely, dressed. If she come down stairs with 
her hair negligently arranged, a soiled and tum- 
bled gown, and leave behind her a bed-room 
corresponding to these indications, she may be 
assured that the romance of love will not long 
outlive such a shock. 

But there is an error of the opposite cha- 
racter, and I know not if it be not worse than the 
preceding one. This is that of magnifying trifles 
into the business of life — of making order the 
perpetual theme, and passing life in an incessant 
attention to minutiae. An over-particularity to 
dress, an extreme fastidiousness as to arrange- 
ments, the affectation of excessive refinement, 
constitute a sort of prudery in minor morals 
which narrows the views, and contracts the under- 
standing, if not the heart. And, if you reflect 
on the real object of life, it is almost as wrong to 
spend it in detail, as to waste it in a different kind 
of frivolity. The temper, too, is apt to suffer in 
the minute irritations of an over-particular lady. 
She ceases to be a companion to her husband ; 
she ceases to be competent to guide and expand 
the intellects of her children ; she becomes a tor- 
ment in her love of neatness, and in the import- 
ance which she attaches to it. Nor is her over- 
solicitude at all a necessary accompaniment of 
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order. By giving to each oceapation and interest 
of life its due importance — by weighing well the 
time justly to be appropriated to each, by system 
and punctuality — the labour of minutiae can be 
obviated, and the mind, one moment occupied 
with small matters, may be expanded by study 
and reflection during a difierent period of the 
day. 

Set out, young and happy wives, at all events, 
with good intentions. Let your aim be to render 
a virtuous home, not a mere arena for your own 
selfish comforts, nor a receptacle of costly furni- 
ture or a scene of ostentation — not a place for 
gloomy or controversial religious discussion, 
nor yet a school of morals, nor a theatre for the 
delivery of connubial lectures. Make it happy, 
and you will make it moral. Employ well its 
repose, and it will be a school of religion. Bring 
to your aid all that intellectual culture and active 
consideration for others can add to your store. 
Embellish it if you will with the gifts of fortune, 
but let its finest embellishments be a glad and 
kind spirit, a progressing and well-disciplined 
mind, aflfection, heightened by views, not centred 
oifly in this world, and hopes which have not for 
their end the mere gratifications of luxury or the 
fascinations of worldly pleasures. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RETURN HOME — THE RESOLUTIONS WHICH A TOUNG 
MARRIED WOMAN OUOHT TO MAKE ON ENTERING HER 

HOME — LET HER MAKE IT A RELIGIOUS HOBfE I^E 

ERROR OF OYERDOINO ON THIS POINT — ITS EFFECTS ON 
THE MIND — ON FAMILY PRATER — ITS IMPORTANCE TO 
THE MIND AND HEART — LONG PRAYERS NOT RECOM- 
MENDED — THE DUTIES OF THE DAY — HOUSEKEEPING 

THE CHOICE OF SERVANTS — ON THE DRESS OF SERVANTS 
— ON THE FALSE INDULGENCE SHEWN TO THEM CON- 
TRASTED WITH FORMER DAYS — DIRECTIONS WITH RE- 
GARD TO THE MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS — EARLY HOURS 

ANY DISPLAY OF PARTIALITY TO BE AVOIDED — HOW 

FAR CONFIDENCE SHOULD BE REPOSED — THE SYSTEM OF 
COOKS* AND FOOTMEN^S BOOKS REPROBATED — EXHORTA- 
TION TO MASTERS AND MISTRESSES ON THE DUTY OF IN- 
VESTIGATION INTO THE MORAL CONDUCT EVEN OF THE 
LOWEST OF THEIR DOMESTICS. 

In a former work I have endeavoured to 
point out how indubitably all the good that is in 
us comes from above, and how vain it were to 
hope that where there is no real and practical 
faith there can be any permanent efforts of bene- 
volence or active virtue. If I insist less upon 
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this subject in the present volume, it is because 
I look upon the foundation of religion as laid 
in early youth. I take it for granted that those 
principles are fixed, without which man is indeed 
" weak and irresolute." 

But, in truth, the dependence upon our Sa- 
viour's mercy. His power to save, His will to 
help, are, perhaps, never so much required as 
when the young married woman enters her 
home, there to engage in duties, the full bearing of 
which she can only comprehend by experience. 

In the first place, she who desires really to 
perform her duties, must remember that her life 
must henceforth be a life of exertion. Yes, in 
every condition of life, exertions are demanded ; 
lassitude is not for the married ; even if personal 
attention be not always required, the activity of 
the mind is necessarily called forth. Yet still, 
with every good intention, there are cares and 
difficulties which perplex the clearest intellects 
and depress the most cheerful tempers. In such 
cases we must ask for help — help from above. 
The Scriptures, Old and New, teem with petitions 
for help. By our own exertions we can effect 
no spiritual good, and yet the word "help" implies 
that those exertions may avail to aid us. 

When you enter the home which is hence- 
forth to be yours, resolve, in the first place, that 
whatever may have been its previous habits, they 
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shall henceforth be of a religious character. I 
do not mean by this, that, either from the draw- 
ing-room or the servants' hall, cheerfulness and 
amusement should be banished, and a compulsory, 
and, I must say, unnatural seriousness of deport- 
ment and phraseology be substituted. If you 
wish to make people irreligious, such will be 
your plan. For, in regard to the lower classes, 
servants especially, although they invariably re- 
spect strictness in religious matters, and are 
willing to acquiesce in the propriety of regu- 
larity at church and in other particulars, an in- 
discreet zeal and over-solicitude to press the sub- 
ject upon them are likely to excite a low species 
of ridicule, which a judicious enforcement of their 
duties never raises. And, in regard to your 
husband, if he has been careless on such matters, 
you must draw him gently from such practical 
unbelief into a graver view, a more earnest pur- 
suit of religion, in all her divine excellence and 
grandeur. But a constant reference to such a sub- 
ject weakens the influence of your conversational 
precepts, it disgusts, hardens — it becomes, if not 
in reality, at least, in the eyes of others, an assump- 
tion, a self-righteousness ; it invariably does harm. 
It has been observed, that, in this country, several 
of the most notoriously gay, and, perhaps, pro- 
fligate men, were the sons of very religious mo- 
thers ; and this circumstance has been the theme 
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of wonder. But, I confess, it is not to me a 
subject of surprise ; for as soon as what may be 
termed the excitement of religious fervour begins, 
judgment appears to make wings to itself and to 
fly away. The forcing system is pursued ; none 
but works upon religious subjects are allowed ; 
all fiction, the natural food of young minds, ex- 
cept such as blends grave lectures in its pages, is 
disallowed, as if the human mind were constituted 
only to enjoy one sort of intellectual pleasure — 
as if the vast field of general literature were to 
be a sealed book to the religious. Young men, 
becoming disgusted with what they soon learn to 
to consider a parade of sanctity, turn to the oppo- 
site party ; and there is in society always a party 
who sneer at the religious, and confound the real 
blessings of faith with the ostentation of indis- 
creet zeal. 

In regard to your husband, if his habits have 
been hitherto those of the man of the world, do not 
look for an instant change, even under the influence 
of your affection. Nor would a sudden altera- 
tion be desirable : it is not likely to be sincere. 
Let him see that your religious views are liberal, 
not narrow ; that you are strict in your observ- 
ances, yet charitable to others; that your faith 
is practical, and enables you to bear, not only the 
great trials of life, but its minor evils, patiently ; 
that it strengthens you to sustain illness, to 

D 
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brook contradiction, to encounter even privation 
with calmness ; and be will be gradually disposed 
to listen to any suggestions that you may make 
for his spiritual welfare. But if he finds you the 
partisan of a sect, instead of the liberal and 
humble believer in the meek Saviour — if he per- 
ceives that you are blinded by a foolish reliance 
upon a certain preacher, that your belief does not 
harmonise with your temper, you will do, in his 
mind, an injury to those holy precepts, the spirit 
of which is kindness and forbearance. 

In one respect, be firm at the commencement 
of your outset in life. Begin at once to accustom 
your household to family prayer. Perhaps it is 
the most effectual mode of prayer, as far as re- 
lates to the benefit of our own minds, of any. 
For those who bend down in united tribute to 
the Almighty Father who has guarded them 
through the night, can hardly dare to harbour 
angry sentiments towards each other. They dare 
not, if their hearts be properly disposed, cherish 
pride of station or pride of virtue. So different 
in their occupations, according to their destiny 
here, the servant and the mistress bend together 
before one Common Parent, in His sight alike — 
alike erring, dependent, and sublunary creatures 
of a day, only esteemed by Him according to the 
secrets of the heart. All angry emotions are 
silenced whilst the morning-prayer is sent up to 
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God. The deep sense of our uncertain fate, 
hanging upon the events of an hour, the convic- 
tion of God's present help in trouble, are re- 
called, not only to the humblest domestic in 
the household, but to the hopeful and prosper- 
ous, who breathe the prayer that He who has 
brought them in safety to that day may defend 
them " in the same." This community of feel- 
ing, in no case so complete as in family prayer, is 
desirable for both classes of society — it is the 
very essence of Christianity; it smooths the 
boundary which separates the humble from 
their superiors ; it disposes them to respect, upon 
real and sacred grounds, those whom they serve ; 
it rebukes the presumptuous, and chastens the 
heart that rebels in secret against its duties, and 
murmurs at the will of Heaven. 

It is diflScult to fix upon any prayers so 
proper, so holy, so comprehensive, as those of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, to read to a 
family. One advantage of the use of these 
prayers is, that being generally retained in the 
memory, they are more easily followed, and, 
consequently, better attended to than the compo- 
sitions of general writers. The daily prayers of 
the late Henry Thornton, of Clapham, are, on 
the other hand, strongly recommended for daily 
use. I confess I turn with great delight to some 
of Jeremy Taylor's prayers in his " Holy Living." 
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They are, in certain passages, well adapted for all 
classes of minds. The language is old-fashioned, 
but is not on that account the less intelligible to ser- 
vants, because it is the pure old English, which they 
generally comprehend readily. It is simple, and 
in many parts sublime, and approaches more 
nearly to the mode of expression in the Liturgy 
than any other prayers I know. 

A small portion of the Scriptures should ge- 
nerally follow the prayers. Before I quit the 
subject of family prayer, let me earnestly recom- 
mend it to be solemn, but short. It is not in 
the nature of our imperfect minds to bear long 
devotional exercise. The heart, moreover, may 
be as surely lifted up to God in a short as in 
a long prayer. Let each individual in private 
devotion follow that rule which best aids him 
in grace, and disposes him to gratitude and 
love; but in family prayer you must take into 
consideration a number of persons, often of dif- 
ferent ages, of different pursuits, and always, 
whilst human nature is what it is, varying in the 
disposition to piety, and in the power of attention. 
You must therefore adapt your prayers to all. 
The lower classes may be repelled from holy 
thoughts by lengthened petitions, during which 
their minds wander. The most consoling of all 
mental efforts, prayer, becomes to them a task if 
prolonged. It is idle to blame them — you cannot 
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counteract the deficiencies of minds never well 
exercised except upon the common affairs of life. 
Besides, I am not sure that, to many, lengthened 
prayers are not a snare to wandering thoughts 
and weakened feelings, and that the feebleness of 
our intellect cannot sustain so great a trial. 

The minor duties of the day now commence. 
Let me recommend cheerfulness whilst at break- 
fast. At dinner a certain degree of reserve is 
necessary in the presence of servants, but at 
breakfast the heart that has just acknowledged 
the mercies of God will expand in good-will to 
His creatures. I specify this because it has fallen 
to my lot to hear ladies dilate on their ailments, 
or express their discontent, at the breakfast- 
table. I have seen some silently completing their 
meals, others taking the occasion to discuss mat- 
ters of arrangement and business. Such subjects 
as these ought, in my opinion, to be banished 
from the domestic repast, when there is not 
company as scrupulously as when there is. Such 
themes are always, more or less, perplexing, and 
are better reserved for a private interview, than 
brought in to check all easy converse, in which 
the intellect is improved and the spirits are 
cheered. Let the breakfast-table be sedulously 
neat, well arranged, and complete, if in ever so 
plain a way ; and let it be graced, not encumbered, 
by the presence of the mistress of the house. 
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You have now a part to act in life, you cannot 
sit still and unconcerned as when you performed 
your part as a member merely of some father's 
family; you must now exercise the duties of 
hospitality, among which not the least are the 
exertions that lead to social converse, a grace of 
which large parties are often devoid. 

The hour of breakfast must vary according 
to the circumstances and occupations of each 
family ; at all events, let it be regular ; not one 
day unreasonably early, nor another, unconscion- 
ably late. And let me say a word on the subject 
of dress. Eschew all wrappers and negliges^ and 
dingy caps, and shabby, soiled collars, on the 
plea that " any thing does for the morning." It 
is a libel upon that gay and glorious period of 
the day, when the sun is at the brightest, and 
Nature is decked out in her fairest charms, when 
every dew-bathed flower opens its petals, and each 
blade of grass is in its freshness. Attire yourself 
simply. Do not run into the error of dress- 
ing out for breakfast ; it is equally vulgar and 
unbecoming. In this country, as in France, the 
style of morning-dress is totally dissimilar from 
that of the evening. For the majority it cannot 
be too simple or too neat ; not cumbersome, but 
well clothed. I have little power of endurance 
towards those ladies who, adopting the form of a 
morning-dress, wear it indelicately open in the 
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front. There is something in that style which 
always suggests to me the notion o^ impropriety 
far more strongly than an equally great exposure 
in the evening. Neither do I admire, excepting 
in the very young, a profusion of ringlets in the 
morning; and certainly not ornaments to any 
extent. But these items must be guided by 
opinion and circumstances. 

And now comes the least pleasing part of 
married life, the cares of housekeeping. To 
many they are, indeed, real cares, when the cir- 
cumstances are indifferent, or when the habits of 
the family entail a great deal of visiting and 
company. On the choice of servants much of 
the comfort of the young housekeeper depends. 
It often happens that her choice has been deter- 
mined by appearance rather than the value of 
character. If such be the case, she will have 
many difficulties to encounter. It is, in the pre- 
sent day, hardly safe to take a servant if there be 
a single objection to character, however it may 
be glossed over by the person referred to on this 
point ; for there is now an unhealthy disposition 
to pass over the failings of servants who have 
left their places, and to make them perfect in the 
eyes of others. In respect to sobriety, many 
people will not acknowledge that a servant had 
had the vice of drinking, but will cover the un- 
pleasant truth in such gentle and plausible terms 
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that it becomes difficult to comprehend how far 
the hint is grounded, or not. Be assured when 
a lady or gentleman hesitates on this point, or 
on that of honesty, it is wiser not to engage a 
servant. Nor are you deviating from Christian 
charity in not overlooking a dereliction of so 
material a sort. The kindest plan to the vast 
community of domestic servants is to be rigid in 
all important points, and having, after a due 
experience, a just confidence in them, to be 
somewhat indulgent to errors of a more trivial 
nature. 

If all young housekeepers were strict upon 
the subject of dress, much misery to servants 
would be saved, much temptation avoided, and 
self-reproach prevented. Instead of this kind, 
and wise, and matronly particularity, a type of the 
good old-fashioned common sense of our grand- 
mothers, ladies now countenance their ladies'- 
maids in discontinuing caps, or, if they have caps, 
in wearing flowers and lace, flowered gowns, and 
other items of little apparent moment in detail, 
but of much importance to a community as ser- 
viceable to the public when well managed and 
respectable, as they are odious and noxious when 
immoral or insolent. After these cruel indulgences, 
ladies marvel when they find servants rise above 
their station and that they will not bear even a 
mild reproof; they wonder that a plain, useful 
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servant is nowhere to be met with. There is 
now no medium between the fine lady with mit- 
tens and flowers who dresses your hair, and the 
dirty sloven of a lodging-house. All housemaids 
must now be upper housemaids ; cooks must be 
cooks and housekeepers. The homely house- 
maid — that invaluable character in her way — is 
indeed diflScult to be found ; and, at a time when 
cleanliness is at its zenith, the rarity is to dis- 
cover any one who will clean. All, except the 
raw country girl, expect to have deputies ; and, if 
we go on to perfection in this unhealthy system, 
we shall soon have no working servants above 
twenty years of age. The consequence is that 
a greater number of servants are kept in every 
household than formerly in similar families ; 
many of these menials are corrupted by congre- 
gating together and by idleness. The loud and 
crying complaints of the worthlessness of this 
class are but too justly founded. That they are 
more mercenary than ever, is owing to the per- 
nicious system which lifts them up above their 
condition, but fails to elevate them in the moral 
standard. In the scale of virtue they sink every 
day lower and lower ; in the outward attributes 
they are, as they consider it, raised in character 
and improved in appearance. 

But is it so ? The beauty of every thing is 
fitness. Is the half-fine, unladylike, yet lady- 

d2 
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like creature, who answers to your dressing-room 
bell, half so respectable as the old-fashioned, 
plainly dressed, careful, homely maiden of your 
young days ? Is it not with a feeling of disgnst 
that you turn from the attempted finery, and 
sigh for plain collars, and caps undecked by 
flowers, again ? I think, among the best-bred, 
the most sensible, and, indeed, the most highly 
born people of a superior stamp, this disgust is 
so strong that, in some families, a grave and 
suitable costume is introduced for the female 
servants, and the effect is satisfactory, both on 
the appearance and on the mode of thinking of 
these persons. But this wise, and therefore kind 
plan, is far from being general; and I have 
heard that a lady's-maid, whose mistress visited 
in families of rank, complained to her mistress 
that she found herself the subject of ridicule, 
owing to her not wearing silks, and indeed satins, 
as the other ladies^-maids did. 

It becomes the duty of ladies of rank and 
influence to rise above the silly vanity which, I 
fear, affects some of them, of seeing their ladies'- 
maids as smart as ladies, and to oppose inno- 
vations on the decencies of society, so pernicious 
to the class upon whom much of our comfort 
depends. In setting out in life, a young married 
lady ought to be more than ordinarily strict in 
these matters, for her inexperience will certainly 
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be taken advantage of to some extent. If she 
be rich enough to have a housekeeper, let her 
endeavour to select one of strict religious faith, 
plain in attire, grave, but kind, and of good 
sense, and even intelligence; for cultivation of 
mind will never, vrhatever may be stated, detract 
from the utility of a servant. It is absurd to 
attribute to the diffusion of knowledge the dete- 
rioration of servants ; it is rather owing to the 
scanty amount of knowledge among them. Most 
superficial is the education about which so much 
is said and written; were servants more tho- 
roughly grounded in many branches of know- 
ledge, they would be wiser, less rapacious^ more 
systematic, and better contented than they are. 
They are wretched reasoners, generally losing 
sight of their own true interest, and grasping at 
that which is unreal and visionary. If they were 
better educated, this would not be the case ; they 
would be less vain, less credulous ; they would 
know what qualities to respect; they would 
weigh better the advantage of their lot; and 
they would work better as servants. They would 
give mind, where now they only give hands ; and 
their acquirements, taken from school as they 
are in very early youth, are not ever likely to 
be such as to make the routine of their work 
distasteful to them, from over -refinement or 
cultivation. 
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It is always desirable to have, if possible, 
servants of one faith ; for, too easily unsettled, it 
is scarcely right to throw any temptation to 
wander from the national church in their way. 
But if it so happens that you have a Roman 
Catholic servant or a Dissenter in your service, 
you are bound to allow them the free exercise of 
their religion, and you ought not to respect them 
if, out of interest, they will conform to yours. 
An exercise of authority on this point amounts, 
in my opinion, to an act of tyranny, and it can 
only tend to promote insincerity, and, perhaps, 
engender scepticism in its object. Nothing is, 
indeed, so dangerous as to unsettle the faith of 
the lower classes, who have neither time nor op- 
portunity of fairly considering subjects of religious 
controversy. 

While on the subject of servants, I must de- 
precate the over-indulgence of the present system 
towards them. Formerly they were treated with 
real kindness, but it was the kindness that ex- 
acted duty in return, and took a real interest in 
the welfare of each servant. The reciprocal tie 
in former times between servant and master was 
strong, now it is wholly gone. The easy rule of 
masters and mistresses proceeds far more from 
indifierence than from kindness of heart ; for the 
real charity is to keep servants steadily to their 
duties. They are a class of persons to whom 
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much leisure is destruction ; the pursuits of their 
idle hours are seldom advantageous to them, and 
theirs are not minds which can thrive in repose. 
Idleness to them is peculiarly the root of all evil, 
for, if their time is not spent in vicious amuse- 
ments, it is often passed in slander, discontent, or 
vanity. In writing thus, I do not recommend a 
hard or inconsiderate system to servants. They 
require, and in many instances they merit, all that 
can be done to alleviate a situation of servitude. 
They ought not to be the slaves of caprice or the 
victims of temper. Their work should be mea- 
sured out with a just hand ; but it should be 
regularly exacted in as much perfection as can be 
expected in variable and erring human nature. 

Another point on which I would recommend 
firmness is that of early hours. In this respect 
example is as important as precept : but, however 
uncertain you may be yourself, I would not relax 
a rule of that kind. For every comfort during 
the day depends upon the early rising of your 
servants. Without this, all their several depart- 
ments are hurried through or neglected in some 
important respect. 

On the manner to be adopted towards ser- 
vants, I have already descanted:* some diflTer- 
ences are, however, to be observed between the 

♦ " English Gentlewoman." 
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deportment of the girl living in her father's 
house, and that of the young married lady on 
taking the control of an establishment. 

Your mode of address to servants must now 
become decisive, yet mild. The authoritative tone 
I do not recommend. It is very unbecoming to 
any young person, and it rarely attains the end 
desired ; but there is a quiet dignity of deport- 
ment which few servants ever can resist. This 
should be tempered with kindness, when circum- 
stances call it forth, but should never descend to 
familiarity. For no caution is more truly kind 
than that which confines servants strictly to their 
own sphere. 

Much evil results from the tendency, more 
especially of very young, or of very old mistresses 
of families, to partiality. Commonly, one servant 
becomes the almost avowed favourite ; and it is 
difficult to say whether that display of partiality 
is the more pernicious to the servant who is the 
object of it, or to the rankling and jealous minds 
of the rest of the household. It is true that it is 
quite impossible to avoid entertaining a greater 
degree of confidence in some servants than in 
others; but it should be shewn with a due 
regard to the feelings of all. It is, of course, 
allowable towards those who take a decidedly 
responsible and confidential situation in a house- 
hold. Still, never let such persons assume the 
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reins of government : let them act the part of 
helmsman to the vessel, but not aspire to the 
control of the captain. 

It is generally wise and right, after a due ex- 
perience of the principles and intentions of ser- 
vants, to place confidence in their honesty, and to 
let them have the comfort of knowing that you 
do so. At the same time, never cease to exercise 
a system of supervision. In all accounts adhere 
to instantaneous settlement. Never owe your 
servants money for things paid by them on your 
account, above a day. I disapprove of the system 
of cooks' and of butlers' books. It leads to 
some dishonesty, and frequently to actual pecu- 
lation. But, in London, where there are many 
(sometimes unforeseen) trifling expenses, difficult 
to be avoided, I recommend every young married 
lady to settle such accounts daily, and never to 
place herself in the equivocal and injurious po- 
sition of owing a long bill of items to any servant. 
The great principle of housekeeping is regularity; 
and without this (one of the most difficult of the 
minor virtues to practise) all efibrts to promote 
order must be ineffectual. I have seen energetic 
women, clever and well-intentioned, fail in at- 
taining a good method, owing to their being un- 
certain in hours, governed by impulse, and ca- 
pricious. I have seen women, inferior in capacity, 
slow, and apathetic, make excellent heads of 
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families, as far as their household was concerned, 
from their steadiness and regularity. Their very 
power of enduring monotony has been favourable 
to their success in this way, especially if they are 
not called upon to act in peculiar and difficult 
cases, in which their actual inferiority is traceable. 
But these are not the ordinary circumstances of 
life. 

In closing these remarks on the management 
of servants, let me exhort you never to forget that 
they are fellow-labourers in the life of probation 
with ourselves ; let us not embitter their lives by 
harshness, or proffer to them temptation from 
carelessness and over-indulgence. Since all that 
is given us of this world's goods is but in trust, 
let us regard our servants as beings for whose 
conduct, while under our control, we are more or 
less responsible. It is true that, if they come to 
us with morals wholly depraved, it is not likely 
that the most strenuous exertions can amend 
them; but many waver between good and evil. 
Let us endeavour to excite in their minds a re- 
spect for virtue, to give them motives for in- 
dustry, inducements to save their wages. Those 
who have large households should not deem the 
morals of the meanest of their servants beneath 
their investigation, or too obscure for their in- 
fluence to reach. Servants are, indeed, a com- 
munity requiring all that the good can do to 
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preserve them in purity of life and integrity. If 
each master or mistress of a household performed 
his or her respective duties properly, the police- 
offices would not teem with these unfortunate 
and profligate doihestics, whose ofiences law may 
punish, but whose moral degradation society does 
little to prevent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF TIME — PUBSUITS TO BE CABBEBD 
ON IN BLASKIED LIFE — THE COMPANIONSHIP OF A WIFB 

WITH A HUSBAND ENLARGED UPON — ON EXPENSE 

ACCOUNTS. 

Most ladies, in becoming wives, appear to 
relinquish all that has rendered them agreeable 
and companionable as single women ; possibly 
because, at first, the occupations of domestic life 
are so engrossing as to render it extremely difficult 
to retain the habit either of diligent study or of 
practising the accomplishments which have been 
acquired. It is indeed true that, after marriage, 
more of your time must be given up to others, 
and less to yourself, than heretofore. Were a 
young married lady to be wholly engrossed with 
music or painting, it would augur little good to 
her domestic arrangements. Extremes are often 
witnessed in this respect. Some ladies devote 
the whole of their mornings to accomplishments : 
others neglect them altogether. 

It is custbmary to pass a general condemnation 
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upon ladies who do not keep up their acquire- 
ments, without considering sufficiently how com- 
pletely the sphere and occupations of a woman 
are changed after marriage. Two hours a-day, 
in the morning, will, I may venture to assert, 
suffice for the cares of household. Under these, 
I comprehend not the mere ordering of dinner or 
the paying bills, but the general regulation of the 
whole system, — a frequent, if not daily, review of 
the house. Unless a lady has a housekeeper, she 
should herself take a promenade, several times 
a-week, through her house, through the bed- 
rooms, and see if all there be neat, clean, and in 
good order. This will act as a check on her 
servants, and will, in fact, rather lessen the ne- 
cessity of scolding, since it will put them on their 
guard ; and prevention is always much better 
than remedy. 

Few ladies, except quite in the higher ranks, 
can wholly dispense with some degree of atten- 
tion to their own wardrobe and to that of their 
husbands ; but these duties may, in my opinion, 
be far better executed by others than by the 
mistress of a family. Of course much depends on 
the circumstances of a family. These may be 
such as to require personal activity in every de- 
tail. In such a case, let no woman consider that 
she degrades herself by tasks of homely needle- 
work. The finest intellects, the fairest hands, 
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can never be more worthily employed than in 
performing the offices of duty. In general, how- 
ever, independently of the improved talents of 
maid-servants as needle-women, there are many 
humble females who will undertake, not only to 
make, but to mend garments. I have known 
some families adopt the plan of having one of 
these seamstresses one day a-week in their house, 
to repair every article before being washed. 

If a lady's means be moderate, her wardrobe 
should be comparatively simple, substantial, and 
durable. She may, therefore, dispense with many 
items which entail some trouble to keep them in 
repair. Dress is, in my opinion, far too compli- 
cated and varied in the present day. There is 
no end of cuffs, chemisettes, and those etcetera 
which tempt women to small useless expenses. 
These should be as much reduced as possible by 
a lady of moderate means; and her time will, 
consequently, be less occupied by her wardrobe 
than if she were to aim at elegancies which she 
can ill afford to obtain. Women, who can spend 
a large sum annually on dress, have little excuse 
if they fritter away hours in contrivances which 
are indispensable to the poor. I think the rich 
ought, as a duty, to employ respectable females in 
needle- work, paying them a fair price, and never 
descending to the meanness of remunerating them 
shabbily. No money bestowed will do half so 
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much good as that which repays the labourer for 
her hire. 

After these preliminaries are finished, a lady 
may fairly consider herself as free to employ 
herself in any way most agreeable. It is a good 
plan (while we are on the subject of arrange- 
ments) to take one morning of each week for 
putting a house in order. The most scrupulous 
exactness every day will not keep all matters 
quite in their place: books, clothes, drawings, 
papers, require a thorough revolutionary process 
occasionally. 

Letter-writing is the favourite occupation of 
many a morning. It is a sort of lounge^ too much 
indulged, in my opinion ; for, as a mode of com- 
munication, it is invaluable — as an expression of 
thought and feeling, it has its perils. Many a 
sorrow, breathed on paper, — many a discontent, 
dismissed to sympathising friends in an envelope, 
would have died away in silence but for the 
power of uttering it. Sympathy and confidence 
require a stem and regulating hand after mar- 
riage. Few unions ever come up in felicity to 
the standards considered by fond parents or 
partial sisters as deserved by the young wife. 
It is well if she be not tempted to pour into their 
compassionate hearts some vexations which, un- 
named, would not have troubled her repose long, 
but which are magnified by the rehearsal. 
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However, many letters must necessarily be 
written ; and it is an invaluable plan to answer 
all that require a little consideration in reply 
immediately, so that no correspondent may be 
kept in suspense, nor the temptation of making 
false excuses occur. 

The reading of a married woman must neces- 
sarily differ greatly from that to be pursued by 
a young lady. Not that I mean to give a license 
to any works which the young and pure might 
not peruse ; if improper before marriage, they 
are improper afterwards. The mind and heart 
require as strong a guard against deterioration : 
the thoughts may be as innocent, the demeanour 
as modest, after marriage, as before. And, in- 
deed, I know not whether, in the present day, it 
is not more requisite to protect from careless or 
unprincipled writers the young married woman 
as the girl. Social life abounds in snares, not to 
the well armed and well prepared, but to those 
who weaken their minds and loosen their prin- 
ciples by novels of a certain cast, or by works of 
any kind which have not virtue for their end, and 
religion to sanction them. The event of marriage 
is not designed to give freedom, but brings us 
fresh and deep responsibilities. The means of 
intellectual improvement may vary from those 
adopted in single life, but they are of a similar 
character in all essentials. In the first place, it 
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must consist, in a certain degree, of religious in- 
struction ; " For we must remember," to borrow 
the language of Bishop Taylor, " that we have 
a great work to do, many enemies to conquer, 
many evils to prevent, much danger to run 
through, many difficulties to be mastered, many 
necessities to serve, and much good to do."* 
She who would fulfil her marriage duties must 
not, in early life, look for a state of idleness ; but 
of this she may be assured, that there is a happi- 
ness in occupation, and in the diligent fulfilment 
of her various vocations, which she would never 
experience in a career of pleasure, or in the lassi- 
tude of inertia. 

It becomes the part of a wife so far to change 
her wonted pursuits, that she may be enabled to 
enter into the views, and to comprehend the true 
interests, of her husband. Her reading becomes 
therefore more desultory and varied than for- 
merly ; and those women who confine themselves 
scrupulously, to the rigid system of single life, 
fail in one part of their duty. Let us suppose a 
young woman giving her hand to a nobleman, 
possessed of large estates and commanding a 
great influence : she cannot be exempted from a 
participation in whatever relates to one with 
whose welfare her own is so intimately connected. 
Unhappily, too often the tie has been formed by 

♦ « Holy Living." 
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motives of convenience, or at the bidding of pa- 
rents ; and the young wife enters on her career 
full of what she vainly estimates as the real ad- 
vantages of her position, but which are, in fact, 
its temptations. How few rightly consider that, 
in becoming the individual to whom a numerous 
household and a numerous tenantry look up for 
example, self should not be the theme upon which 
her hopes and fears are solely centred ! How 
many forget that they are to live, in fact, for 
others ; that all they enjoy is but a trust, sacred 
in the eyes of Christians ! 

A lady so situated has much to acquire, in 
order to qualify herself for her condition, so as to 
give an account when all distinctions are but as 
nought, and when the heart and the conduct will 
alone be accepted, or for ever rejected from the 
infinite purity of our Maker. And first, as the 
greatest of all English theological writers ob- 
serves, before she enters on the duties of her high 
station, " Let every action of concernment be 
begun with prayer, that God would not only 
bless the action, but sanctify your purpose, and 
make an oblation of the action to God ; holy and 
well-intentioned actions being the best oblations 
and presents we can make to God : and where 
God is entitled to them. He will the rather keep 
the altar on the fire bright and shining."* 

♦ « Holy Living." 
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Armed by a real desire to do good, a young 
married lady of rank and fortune will be de- 
sirous, first, of informing herself what are her 
duties. Independently of those which appertain 
to the domestic character purely, they may be 
said to consist, first, in charity to the poor, in 
instruction to the poor, in example, in decorum 
of conduct, and in all religious observances; in 
the regular discharge of debt, in neighbourly 
conduct to all around her, in abstaining from 
evil speaking. 

To these may be added, so far as relates to 
those who are more or less dependent for example 
and assistance, the duty of promoting a general 
improvement in tone and feeling ; of employing 
the poor, and elevating the honourable ambition 
of the humble ; of giving efiect to the well-di- 
rected efforts of the clergy ; of improving the 
habits of the lower classes, encouraging them to 
cleanliness and industry ; and also, I must insist, 
on making life happy to them. 

Now, all these undertakings, various as they 
may seem, may be performed by ladies, without 
stepping out of their sphere, without display, 
without being political economists or politicians. 
They need not be controversialists, and yet they 
may strengthen the feet of the wandering, they 
may confirm the weak, and guide the ignorant. 
They need not incur the inconveniences of the 

E 
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missionary, yet they may solace the broken- 
hearted and relieve the sick. They may be 
feminine in every action, yet they may do more 
good than a dozen men. They may never look 
for celebrity, and yet their " light may so shine" 
before others as to guide those who would other- 
wise go astray. Blessing and blest, what a career 
is before a woman of elevated rank and pure in- 
tentions ! " How beautiful are the feet of those 
who bring glad tidings ! " How welcome will be 
her presence ! for there is — however it may have 
been sullied by their own sins, or diminished by 
the popular writers of the day — there is, in the 
hearts of the common people, especially in rural 
districts, a true, inherent, perhaps hereditary, 
love for the aristocracy of England ; and this 
sentiment, more generous sometimes than in their 
betters, proceeds less from the notion of rank 
than from the long association with acts of kind- 
ness, and a dependence which the uncorrupted 
poor never feel to be humiliating. How much 
have those to answer for who break this almost 
sacred band between landlord and tenant, by 
long foreign residence, or by actions which sever 
still more effectually the respect, by substituting 
contempt and reprobation for the old ancestral 
feelings ! Induce your husband, if you have a 
sense of duty, to live on his estate. Do not impel 
him, as is the case with too many, to waste his 
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health and fortune by dissipation. To dwell 
among your own people is, at any rate, a guarantee 
for some portion of good effected where Provi- 
dence has placed you. 

But I do not recommend to all landholders 
to live on their own estates. To some I would 
say, " Flee abroad ; go where your errors and 
follies may be buried among a mass of vice, 
and, undiscovered — for character is scarcely ever 
hidden — it taints not those whom your forefathers 
owned as their vassals in times of trouble and 
swayed in seasons of peace." Nor is it only the 
landlords whom 1 would thus address. If cards, 
dissipated habits, a capricious attendance at church, 
an indifference to duty generally, are to mark the 
conduct of ladies of rank and influence, let them 
not dwell among their people. Let them be 
assured that, whilst outward appearances of re- 
spect may be preserved, the cottage hearth will 
resound with their nysdeeds, and many a lip will 
utter reproaches to the unworthy representatives 
of an ancient line. The honest poor are, in the 
main, excellent moral judges. You will rarely 
find them attempting to excuse error in their 
superiors : they will, if driven to an opinion, 
observe that such a person (of whom the world 
thinks ill) never did them any harm, when there 
has been kindness shewn to mitigate the bad 
example; but in the hearts of any who have 
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emerged from gross ignorance, there is a fixed 
respect for the virtues which they do not always 
practise. For the most part (I speak from ex- 
perience), their standard of excellence for the 
exalted is a high one. It is difficult to break 
down their hereditary respect, but when once 
broken down, it is seldom recovered. 

It ought to be remembered by the great and 
opulent that there are circumstances connected 
with a large establishment of servants which 
necessarily tend to demoralize their poor neigh- 
bours, and that, therefore, every endeavour should 
be used to obviate the evil. In the first place, it 
is wonderful if the sight of well-dressed, well-fed, 
and over-paid men-servants, walking like so many 
lords of creation among a community of smock- 
frocked labourers to the village church, does 
not inspire the poor beholders with discontent. 
It is scarcely ever true that the poor view the 
very rich with envy. They are not in the habit 
of drawing comparisons between themselves and 
that class ; it is not likely to occur to them. 
They are too far removed from the parallel to 
murmur, in general, at the inequality of fortune. 
You will be more likely to find such repinings in 
the manufacturing districts, in which a certain 
degree of intellectual advancement is made, than 
among the rural poor. But household servants 
approach more nearly to their own class, and 
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often spring from it. I therefore think that it 
would be wonderful if the approach of a whole 
covey of gay footmen, and gentlemanly valets, 
did not overpower the virtuous resignation of the 
cottager. 

But the accompaniments of rank and fortune 
have a yet more serious evil. Unless very well 
regulated indeed, the habits of servants are almost 
sure to corrupt the simple people around them. 
A great establishment, unrestrained by strict dis- 
cipline, is a great evil ; and it behoves the rich to 
reflect that unless they really perform their du- 
ties, look conscientiously into the conduct of their 
servants, and counteract by good example the 
vicious tendency of their career, they may do as 
much harm as good by dwelling among their 
people. The spirit which pervades the drawing- 
room extends sooner to the servants' hall than 
most people would imagine. I can almost tell 
the notions inculcated among servants, and the 
rules to which they are subjected, by the manner 
of a footman when he opens the door. And, 
certainly, the general bearing of the heads of a 
family may be guessed by the demeanour of their 
domestics in a country place. 

In discussing the influence of example, my 

mind recurs to the beautiful old town of S , 

and to the occurrences, now many long years 
past, by which that peaceful and prosperous little 
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district was converted into a scene of demoraliz- 
ation and of misery. No manufactories have 
ever blackened the spires of its churches, nor 
cramped the limbs of the young, nor sent the 
native to an untimely grave. So far they have 
been free, and they still are free. The children 
sport in its green meadows ; they are not aroused 
from their beds at four in the morning, to satiate 
the greed of wealth, or to gratify the grasping 
desire of parental cruelty. The soft aud clear 
stream which turns its water-mill is its only 
instrument of commerce, and this on the sum- 
mer's evening reflects on its surface numbers of 
townspeople, who stroll along its banks and even 
row on its waters. Years ago this town was 
remarkable for the quiet and simplicity of its 
inhabitants. Many of them had not been ten 
miles' distance from their homes. They were 
cleanly and industrious, and, in their ignorance 
of vice, had their best guarantee for virtue. 

A great man came to live j ust in the precincts 
of the town. He owned a pack of foxhounds; 
but that circumstance, although it added greatly 
to his power of doing harm, could never have 
lessened him in the esteem of the sport-loving 
English people. He was, moreover, separated 
from his wife ; and she, who drove to cover in 
her gay chariot, and laughed and talked with the 
scarlet- coated huntsmen, bore a name well known 
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to ignominy in the metropolis. What was the 
result ? Young, half-educated country girls be- 
held vice in all the fascinations of prosperity and 
success ; their reason was blinded by the spec- 
tacle. Day by day the simplicity of the young, 
the integrity of the old, melted away. The 
ploughboy learned the vices of the groom, and a 
sense of right and wrong, too easily confounded 
in appearance, soon became confused in the minds 
of the peasantry around this centre of corruption. 
There is nothing which tends more to improve 
the habits of the poor than superintendence. " I 
never go into the village," is the frequent decla- 
ration of the fine lady at the great house. But 
if she performed well her duty, she would, whether 
the walk were wet or dry, make it a rule never to 
let a week elapse without going into the village. 
Such visits need not be accompanied by prying or 
censure. Indeed, in my opinion, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that any one has a privilege 
to enter without a premonitory signal the home 
of another. I have seen some ladies do this, upon 
the plea that it was desirable to see what the poor 
were really about. Nothing affronts or distresses 
a poor housewife more than this ill-bred intrusion 
— for intrusion it is, whether you enter the cottage 
parlour or the palace. The poor have a value for 
good-breeding and politeness in their superiors ; 
and they will rarely be guilty of an incivility to 



those who — to use their own expression — "be- 
have like ladies to them." Much of the ingrati- 
tude and disrespect which I hear complained of 
in the poor proceeds from the want of consider- 
ation of the richer classes in trifling matters.* 

The value of superintendence cannot be dis- 
puted ; but if one desires to exemplify it, one has 
only to point to a village wherein there is no 
resident clergyman. Look at the exterior. The 
cottages are miserable ; broken and patched win- 
dows, untidy gardens, dirt in heaps before the 
door, bespeak the absence of one whose pride and 
interest it is to have alt around him in good 
order, and who is, in most instances, obliged to 
dwell among his own people. Sloth and vice, 
unreproved, generally prevail in the interior. 
The Sabbath-hell, which brings the villagers neat 
and clean from their homes, sounds not to them. 
Sunday, in such a case, ceases almost to be re- 
membered, except as a rest, or as the opportunity 
of amusements, not of an order to sanctify the 
day. The lady, therefore, who is really desirous 
of performing her duty, will be seen and known 
among her rural dependents. 

I must just glance at another office which I 
conceive to devolve upon the wife of a great 

* The late Dr. Arnold valued this principle of respect 
to the poor so highly, that his maoner was ever habitually 
polite and respectful to them, as well as kind. 
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landed proprietor — that of establisbing a 
bourly and kind feeling among iLe tenantrr who 
are within her reach. A most nnamTaMipj a most 
unchristian distinction now preraik hetween the 
landlord and his tenant, between die ladies of the 
hall or castle and their humbler fellow-Chi^'tiaus 
at the farm or grange. FoTmerlj the huHeh of 
the highest estate occa^onallj' eadlesd upon tJUe 
wives of their hnsband^s teosoA^ ; thei* felt ajud 
established an interest in those who were within 
their reach. They did not associate with them 
on terms of equality ; but there wais, in the 
old school of conduct and manners, a system 
which preserved dignity, and yet conciliated good- 
will. The feelings of others were graeefolly 
consulted ; we have deteriorated in this respect. 
It has happened to me in several instances to 
have had an opportunity to jud^e of the senti- 
ments cherished by the wives and daughters of 
considerable formers towards the ladies <A their 
landlords. The worst state of £eehng prevails ; 
mortified pride, a disposition to vicnr all actions 
in a false light, prevail. No good* will has ever 
been shewn ; a child has died, a parent been ill* 
In former times some kind visit or letter of con* 
dolence would have been a source of innocent 
pride; but a total distinction between tlie two 
classes is shewn, and bitter are the results in the 
minds of the humbler parties in question. 

s2 
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In doing favours gracefully we were certainly 
far excelled by our grandmothers. This age is 
one of pride. The general current of society in 
the metropolis is, indeed, more mixed; there 
mere birth is less considered, wealth has but little 
influence where so many are rich ; but all this 
proceeds from a selfish principle. Society is found 
to be more agreeable to the well-born man, if 
the great are mingled with the lettered, than if 
restricted to a dull legitimacy. But, in the coun- 
try, the landmark between the two orders is the 
more steadily planted, because it has been re- 
moved in other spheres. There the great resume 
their greatness, and, at all events, support their 
station by tabooing all that is beneath them in 
positive condition. 

For my own part I do not think that a lady 
of rank or of large fortune would be the less a 
lady, the less a Christian, for yielding somewhat 
of her position to the feelings of others ; by 
learning to estimate what is valuable in the inter- 
mediate class between rich and poor ; by extend- 
ing the sphere of her sympathies, and endeavour- 
ing to establish a good and kind understanding 
between herself and her neighbours. I have often 
wondered at the inconsistency of ladies who are 
on very familiar terms with moustachioed musical 
professors and singers, but who would be con- 
taminated in calling upon a respectable farmer's 
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wife. And in persons strictly pious, according to 
their own notions, I have observed that whilst 
very kind and condescending to the poor, they 
shrink from any communication with the middle 
classes. The clergyman's family is generally 
visited ; but if a solicitor happens to live in the 
village, he may have a saint for his wife and 
angels for daughters, but they will receive nothing 
more than a distant bow from the great lady of 
the neighbourhood. And this occurs at a period 
when education has done its utmost to equalize 
classes ; this is called keeping up one's position in 
life ; but I think it very like a manifestation of 
that unworthy pride of station, at which our 
Blessed Saviour points when He warns us not to 
take the " highest place," but to be meek and 
lowly in heart. 

These few general hints with regard to our 
conduct in some of the relations of life preface 
my observations on one of the principal — an 
attention to the moral and religious education of 
the poor. 

It may be argued that this is in the hands of 
the clergy ; but let those who so reason remem- 
ber, that it is a holy privilege to aid, by their 
eflTorts, the exertions of that excellent and inde- 
fatigable body of men ; and that these can hardly 
ever be effectual unless aided, to some extent, by 
the laity. To the lady of the manor might be 
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assigned the office of visitor, if she has not time 
to undertake every portion of the instructive part. 
Should she wish for instructions concerning the 
mode of performing this part of her duty, I 
recommend the admirable works of Mrs. Tuckville 
to her notice. This lady has not only written, 
she has devoted the energies of a powerful mind 
to the task of informing the most humble portion 
of the community — the poor children of West- 
minster. In the midst of those wretched streets 
a school has been established, guided by her 
intellect, and frequently benefited by her pre- 
sence, in which, rescued from the seductive 
idleness of street companions, there may be 
seen the pale-faced denizens of that low part of 
the metropolis. Hither they come and glean, 
upon an admirable plan^ the very bread of life. 
Each of these little children, born to toil, per- 
haps to penury, there receives the elements of 
instruction in such a mode as might well excite 
the emulation and envy of more fortunate chil- 
dren. The understanding, the memory, the heart, 
are informed and improved at once; and, under 
the blessing of God, these little beings are re- 
claimed from sin and ignorance, and from desti- 
tution, in so far as knowledge is, in all classes, 
power. 

I need hardly mention as another source of 
practical information, the Normal School at West- 
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minster, established under the direct auspices pf 
the National Society. In this institution are 
formed the schoolmasters and female teachers 
who afterwards are dispersed over the country, 
and in whose hands are the destinies of thousands. 
You enter a large, plain building, not far from 
the Westminster Hospital ; and are ushered into 
a well-ventilated, spacious room, the presiding 
head of which is a young Scotchman, Mr. Wilson, 
of great intelligence, and of a kind and open 
aspect. The children of the school amount to 
some hundreds. They belong to the lowest 
classes, and the poverty of most may be attested 
by the scraps of provisions which they bring with 
them by way of dinner, many of them living too 
far to go home to that meal. They are divided 
into classes, each taught by a master, who is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wilson, whose 
quick eye is on the whole, alternately. These 
poor boys, ragged, but, by the discipline of the 
school, obliged to be clean in person, can answer 
questions and explain what they read in a manner 
which shews that the mind has been carefully 
and most admirably opened to receive instruction. 
The girls' school is on the same plan ; presided 
over by a mistress, who practically trains the 
teachers her auxiliaries. From these the most 
excellent teachers may be selected; a moderate 
stipend will satisfy those who combine a desire 
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for independence with zeal and knowledge, for 
the teachers of the Normal school are neither 
fine ladies nor would-be gentlemen. Those who 
have been troubled with the incapacity, the irri- 
tability, and the want of intelligence of the village 
dames, will do well to pension off those functiona- 
ries, if they can afford it, and to have recourse to 
an institution whence pure and orthodox tenets, 
and system, are to be obtained. 

On the subject of charity, some new opinions 
have been broached within these last ten years, 
most dissonant from our old-fashioned notions of 
that Christian virtue. From the doctrines re- 
cently enforced, it would appear that the giving 
of alms, the opening of the heart to impressions 
of compassion, are reprehensible weaknesses, 
destructive to the class whom they would benefit. 
The tenets of utilitarianism are so much at 
variance with that instinct which is within us, 
with our early prepossessions, and with the 
axioms of most Christian writers, that one would 
suppose it almost impossible to make them a 
part of one's real and earnest belief, or to engraft 
it on the character; and, indeed, the reaction 
that has taken place among us, actuating society 
to liberal and great exertions for the unfortunate, 
and the tendency of most of our popular works, 
prove that the chilling reign of this false philo- 
sophy has passed away, and that it could never 
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lay hold of the best feelings of an English 
public. 

In regard to the ability to give, it should be 
fully impressed on a conscientious mind, that to 
bestow sums which would prevent a just dis- 
charge of debt, is not charity. That of which a 
man ought to make restitution to others, belongs 
to the owners, and not to the poor. " He that 
gives the poor what is not his own," says Bishop 
Taylor, " makes himself a thief, and the poor to 
be the receiver." This is, indeed, a most appal- 
ling view of the question. 

It becomes, however, a lady of moderate 
means, upon entering her career, carefully to 
examine into her probable expenses, in order to 
decide what portion of her means she ought to 
devote to charity; and, having done this, she 
ought to be consistent in not exceeding the 
bounds which she has laid down. A similar 
strictness and consistency ought, at the same 
time, to be observed in respect to dress, and 
amusements, and purchases of every kind not 
essential. The bounty of a woman of moderate 
fortune must, therefore, be within regulations. 

But I am far from advising a measured mode 
of administering charity to those whose ample 
means do not require sacrifices even of their best 
dispositions. God, it is said, loveth a cheerful 
giver. He loveth also the generous impulse, the 
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quick and kindly feeling, the charity which con- 
sidereth not, but runneth over like an over-full 
vessel. I am not fond of charity purses, I like 
not the too scrupulous doling out and reckoning 
up of these sums which we give to the poor. In 
some cases, self-restraint ceases to be a virtue. 

The nature of those objects to which we 
should devote our attention must greatly depend 
on our own situation and on our means. 

" But yet," says Bishop Taylor, " if we do 
extend beyond our measures, and give more than 
we are able, we have the Philippians and many 
holy persons for our precedent ; we have St. 
Paul for our encouragement ; we have Christ for 
our counsellor ; we have God for our rewarder, 
and a great treasure in heaven for our recom- 
pense and restitution.^'* 

The best objects of charity, according to one 
of high authority, are poor housekeepers, that 
work hard, and are burdened with large families. 
It is indeed, most desirable to assist this class to 
remain in their frugal homes, to aid their honest 
pride in maintaining a house over their heads. 
Much may be done in this way, even without 
large means, by employing the poor and strug- 
gling instead of the showy and prosperous shop- 
keepers ; and, in a still lower rank of life, by 

♦ " Holy Living." 
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giving away those partially worn-out garments, 
which so many ladies bestow upon their maids. 
These should all be put in one large chest, as 
they are left off — many of them are invaluable to 
that hard-working under-current of the popula- 
tion, who, more especially in London, suffer and 
labour so intensely ; persons, who, it has been 
beautifully observed, have nothing left them but 
their misery and modesty. In this class I 
should place clerks with families and very limited 
incomes: tradespeople with little capital: the 
large community of daily teachers of both sexes ; 
and alas ! numbers of literary labourers in a field 
sometimes of scanty profit. Little can the pros- 
perous conceive the infinite distress among this 
class of persons in London, — a class, to whose 
physical wants are added those of an honourable 
pride, deeply wounded by the necessities of their 
situation. Many such suffer under the long 
course of privations which tell hourly upon them, 
unknown even to their nearest friends, uncon- 
sciously to themselves ; few persons of this 
class are long-lived. When truly respectable, 
they seldom make their sorrows known. It is 
the bold and idle who are importunate. It is 
well recommended by Jeremy Taylor to " search 
into the needs of numerous and meaner fami- 
lies ;" for thousands suffer the live-long misery 
of penury without complaint. How beautifully 
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has the great master of homely fiction,* in many 
instances, painted this class of individuals, and 
delineated their few joys, their daily toils, their 
often early doom! Who can ever forget that 
scene drawn by his hand, entitled " Our next-door 
lodgers ?" The poor widow and her youthful son 
eke out their scanty portion by the labours of the 
latter as a transcriber : the sickly boy works at 
his desk, leaning over the task- work that con- 
sumes his strength. Day after day his long 
thin fingers become thinner and thinner; the 
hectic flush deepens on his cheek. For the child 
of fortune there would be instant advice, country 
air, a genial climate, — all that fondness and luxury 
could effect. But for the poor consumptive boy 
there is no rest — no fresh air to blow on his hot 
cheek, — no dainties to tempt the failing appetite, 
— no flowers, the delight of the consumptive, to 
gladden those eyes which shall soon close in 
death. At length, the long lean fingers can write 
no more — the pen that had supported the widowed 
mother ceases to move : a dark and early fate 
was thine, poor boy ! 

I shall close these few observations on the 
nature and objects of charity in these words, 
" Give, looking for nothing again, that is, with- 
out consideration of future advantages ; give to 
children, to old men, to the unthankful and the 

* Dickens. 
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dying, and to those you shall never see again, for 
else your alms or courtesy is not charity, but 
traffic and merchandise; and be sure that you 
omit not to relieve the needs of an enemy and 
the injurious ; for so possibly you may win him 
to yourself; but do you intend the winning him 
to God." 

He that gives alms, must, truly, as the same 
invaluable writer observes, do it " with a single 
heart, without design to get the praise of men." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I HAVE endeavoured to point out some of what 
I conceive to be the highest duties attached to a 
position of influence. It now remains to discuss 
those which may be considered as of minor im- 
portance, but which, nevertheless, lead to the 
happiness of the young; matron, if properly un- 
derstood, and exercised with discretion. 

Much of the unhappiness and subsequent 
alienations which exist between married persons 
in the higher classes of life proceed from a selfish 
indifference on the part of a wife to the interests 
and pursuits of her husband. I believe there 
never yet was a marriage thoroughly infelici- 
citous, when the wife endeavoured to enter into 
her husband's avocations, when she sympathised 
in his tastes, and promoted the enjoyments which 
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he most prized. I mean, of course, when such 
pursuits are honourable and such enjoyments 
innocent. The previous education of women 
is generally directed to make them elegant, 
showy, accomplished, but not to cultivate their 
real sensibilities. I grant that morbid feelings 
are sufficiently indulged, but that is not the 
basis on which the sensibility which expands in 
a womanly sympathy is formed. The thoughts 
are turned on self, and, in the first days of 
married life, the flattered bride expects and de- 
mands a devotion which is only accorded by 
men in proportion to the congeniality of an 
affectionate nature, which they find in those 
whom destiny has bestowed on them. It is not 
always want of principle, or deficiency in feeling, 
which drives men from their homes ; men of 
acute feeling are more open to disappointments, 
more prone to act from the impulse of wounded 
feelings than the calmer beings who can sustain, 
with less suffering, the absence of sympathy. 
The true happiness of a woman, of whatever 
rank she may be, consists in making her home 
happy : no pleasure can supply that source of 
felicity. 

The lady who is united to a nobleman should 
endeavour to make herself well acquainted with 
the true condition of her husband's affairs, and 
to become really that old-fashioned being, a help- 
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mate, to him. For, let it not be supposed that 
such an aid or solace is less needful to the peer 
than to the peasant. In the present state of 
affairs, when it is confidently alleged that one half 
of the hereditary estates in the kingdom is mort- 
gaged, there must be many who have to sustain 
secret and corroding cares, and to whom the 
comfort of a wife's sympathy, the benefit of her 
advice and foresight, must, indeed, be invaluable. 
Women have much in their power, also, in re- 
straining others, and in regulating their own ex- 
penditure. They are, also, very capable of com- 
prehending intricate affairs of business, and often 
see the way out of difficulties more clearly than 
men. They have, indubitably, more courage, 
even when it comes to the sacrifice of comfort 
and appearances, than the other sex. 

They might, therefore, be — were they not, as I 
grieve to say, often selfish and frivolous, until 
chastened by humiliation — of essential service to 
their husbands, under the pressure of those anx- 
ieties which seem to be the lot of many of the 
envied in the higher classes, and which will be, 
if the present crisis in agricultural affairs ends as 
it is anticipated that it will, still more perplex- 
ing to some of our largest land-proprietors. A 
woman thus situated — and who can tell how soon 
she may not be thus situated ? — should induce her 
husband to face his difficulties, with a view to 
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future comfort. She should endeavour to esti- 
mate what ought to be his actual expenditure, 
and then resolve to adhere to that scale. She 
should deter him from all needless outlay, should 
quench, for instance, the passion of renovating, 
decorating, and even re-building, which is the 
rage and snare of men who would shun the gam- 
ing-table or the turf; she should abjure yachting 
and picture-buying. She should, at the same 
time, shew that she could curtail her own plea- 
sures, and feel herself contented in the perform- 
ance of the duties which must end in peace of 
mind. Her diflSculties will be great, her merit 
will therefore be great. But she may be assured 
that she will raise, not lower her family in esti- 
mation ; dazzled as the world is by display, there 
is no sentiment more nearly allied to contempt 
than that with which display, beneath which em- 
barrassments are thought to lurk, inspires well- 
judging persons. They shrink, as from the fruit 
into which the insect has eaten. A hollow pro- 
sperity is ten times more degrading than honest 
economy. 

I cannot call to mind, without pride, the truly 
English character of a nobleman, lately deceased, 
who came to his vast estates heavily encumbered. 
During the lifetime of his father, although the 
canker, mortgage, had penetrated into the core of 
his possessions, the accustomed state of a noble 
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and prosperous family had been kept up. The 
sun of affluence shone, but its beams, to the con- 
scious eye of him who was destined to succeed to 
the inheritance, disclosed decay rather than added 
splendour to the broken fortunes of the family. 

The nobleman to whom I am referring at 
length succeeded. His was an open, honest, 
dauntless nature ; valuing the things of this life 
justly and seriously, he had a true conception of 
the word honour. When he became possessed of 
the estates, he looked firmly and thoroughly into 
his circumstances. The inspection was fearful; 
but his courage rose above adversity. He shut 
up the family seat, the pride of generations and 
the boast of the Augustan age. So far have 
many also gone in retrenchments, then hastened 
"•to Paris or to Florence, to become foreign in 
^manners, in pleasures, in heart, and perhaps in 
faith. But this honoured nobleman did not so ; 
he remained on his estate. He had the fortitude 
to live in a cottage on that noble property, at- 
tended only by one dr two servants, but over- 
looking from that retreat the management of 
his possessions, benefiting his neighbours and 
tenantry, and gradually, without deserting those 
to whom Providence had placed him in the re- 
lation of a guide and master, redeeming his pos- 
sessions, so as to leave them unencumbered to his 
next heir. 
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In similar cases it would, I grant, be difficult 
for the married to take so decisive a step, but 
much might be done, even while remaining at 
home. Beware of inducing your husband to live 
abroad ! All honourable, important, and English 
pursuits are there impracticable. Pleasure, which 
seeks how to get through the long day, — the gam- 
ing-table, and acquaintance, such as may easily 
be formed, but cannot easily be relinquished, but ill 
supply the place of the manly and bracing diver- 
sions of the woodland chase or the improvement 
of the garden. From the absence of one com- 
mon interest, the tie between husband and wife 
is loosened in these foreign capitals. Few return 
thence so happy and so united as they went; 
and, indeed, the constant sight of married infi- 
delity, the ridicule attached to married devotion, 
the prevalent understanding, which dilutes alU 
real attachment, and almost authorizes vice, must 
loosen, even in the purest minds, the reverence 
for those bonds which death alone should dis- 
solve, but which every day's foreign experience 
loosens. 

I do not mean to disparage the incalculable 
advantages of travelling ; but these are very dis- 
tinct from a continued residence in a foreign 
capital. The sphere there is almost as limited as 
that of a provincial town in England, without the 
incitements to good character which exist at 

p 
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home. After the novelty is worn ofF, any very 
intelligent and reflectiTe mind will become weary 
of the objectless existence, and of the local gossip 
and ill feelings which prevail, unqnenehed by 
those sentiments of neighbourhood which become 
an established feeling among us at home. I 
grant the fascinations of a fine climate, of scenes 
of beauty and interest, of an easy, inexpensive 
society; but I conceive that these are counter- 
balanced by the moral mischiefs wliich proceed 
from a long residence abroad, and from dangers 
which affect a man of rank and fortune, in my 
opinion, far more serioasiy than they do his wife. 

There is one vital point on which it is less 
likely to injure women than men — that of reli- 
gion. To live continually as Protestants in a 
country of Boman Catholics, to see around you 
rites and ceremonials into which you cannot enter, 
gradually breaks down a deep sense of the reve- 
rence due to holy thin ga ; and the transition from 
want of reverence to want of belief is an easy and 
imperceptible gradation. 

If a young woman marries a man who is in 
Parliament, she ought to enter kindly and zea- 
lously into all his subjects of interest, so that, at 
all events, when he has time to converse with her, 
he may find that he is speaking to an intelligent, 
sentient being, and not to a thing of clay, whose 
caps and bonnets, or, still worse, her dogs, form 
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her sole subject of interest. How painful a eight 
is it to behold a man of progressive mind bestowed 
on one of these live wax images ! His generous 
sentiments and expanding powers dimly compre- 
hended ; his heart, from want of congeniality, 
preying upon itself; neither beauty, nor even 
sweetness of temper, can long retain more than a 
passive good-will when such is the case. The 
knot is iiidissolubly tied, and the good man bears 
its thraldom in silence, but turns to other sources 
of interest and satisfaction, — home is his least. 

The universal hatred expressed towards poli- 
tical ladies, justly fouuded as it is, has led to a 
very weak conclusion on the part of many of the 
female sex— that politics are altogether a forbid- 
den field for women. They forget how intimately 
the real state of public affairs concerns us all — 
concerns the man mature in judgment, and his 
child on the knee — concerns every heart that can 
beat with good-will to its country's interests — 
and influences the destiny of those yet unborn. 
The study of politics, as ive are enabled to com- 
prehend it in the excellent articles in the first-rate 
reviews, and in some of our newspapers, tends to 
strengthen the understanding of woman, and to 
fis her attention on objects which are really im- 
portant, It reveals to her the real condition of 
the lower classes ; it calls forth sentiments of phi- 
lanthropy, and elevates her above the every-day 
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cares which, without some higher occupation, are 
apt to engross every thought. Besides, a much 
greater degree of interest is given to society when 
women express some concern in the affairs which 
form the object of man's existence. There is no 
reason why the avocations of the sexes should be 
peremptorily separate. Women are not worse 
managers of a house, more careless wives, more 
incompetent mothers, for making use of their 
reasoning powers. And it is only the eagerness 
to display, not the endeavour to comprehend, 
which renders them repulsive and even impor- 
tunate. 

To the wives of all professional men I should 
recommend to cultivate an interest in that which 
interests those with whom they must pass their 
lives. An honourable ambition for her husband 
to rise in fame, as in character, is a fine trait in a 
woman's attributes ; and it adds to the other in- 
centives which stimulate men to great efforts, and 
rewards them for success. In fact, it tends to 
render woman essential to man, and the hold upon 
the habits of man continues strong when beauty 
has lost its charms, and until intellect is finally 
extinguished in the darkness of insanity or of the 
grave. 

The wife of a clergyman has an arduous part 
to perform in society; her duties are manifold, 
her difficulties not few. For, if she be inert and 
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indifferent, she fails in aiding those objects which 
female offices are required to advance. If she be 
interfering and over-zealous, she does more harm 
than good to her husband's parishioners. It is 
her part to be kind, neighbourly, and forbearing, 
never to exasperate her husband's quarrels, or to 
meddle in any controversies between him and his 
fellow-labourers in his vocation ; yet her example 
should be more than ordinarily strict. I think, 
if a clergyman's wife endeavour to shew that she 
is actuated by the true spirit of a Christian, that 
she is humble and sincere, active, but not self- 
righteous, the greatest allowance will be made 
by those with whom she is thrown into contact 
for those errors which, as long as human nature 
is infirm and wilful, must creep into any conduct. 
It is the assumption of over-goodness, and the ex- 
clusiveness of that dangerous word, gentility, 
which often disgusts the parishioners of the mar- 
ried clergy. In becoming a clergyman's wife, 
pride and pretension should alike be laid aside. 
The pastor's wife should call upon every respect- 
able parishioner. She must even break down 
some of the barriers which have hitherto been 
reared up between her and the semi-genteel. 
This to a refined young gentlewoman appears, 
indeed, a cruel necessity ; but it may be modified 
by discretion and good taste. Neighbourly feel- 
ings may exist without much intercQurse ; but the 



respect due to every worthy resident in a parish 
should not fail to be shewn, and it may be shewn 
without the risk of intimacies. Intimacies, in- 
deed, not grounded on congeniality, generally end 
in quarrels and alienation. A clergyman's wife 
should be slow and cautions in forming any until 
she well knows the character and principles of 
the party. Having formed such, she should he 
more than ordinarily discreet; — not to repeat 
observations — not to join in slander — to he con- 
sistent in manner — to sanctify society by her 
good-will, her cheerful kindness, her forbearance, 
her humility. 

How beautiful is the career of a clergyman 
and of his wife, when their minds are thus dis- 
posed, and their feelings tutored by the chasten- 
ing influence of charity ! How serene, how 
honoured, is their path! I can recall an in- 
stance, years ago, of beings thus beautiful in their 
lives, and honoured in the tomb. Pew, perhaps, 
have ever seen the secluded and romantic glen, 
the vale of Alton, in Derbyshire, over which the 
windows of their rectory commanded a view ; a 
sort of dell, sunk beneath their low stone garden 
wall, garnished with the polyanthus, which grew 
between the clefts of ttat ancient boundary. The 
dell is watered by a winding stream, now half- 
buried amid hranehes of the wild hazel, now 
appearing in rich meads, studded with substantial 
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farmsteads; the rectory, a-nd its adjacent cliurch, 
graced the whole scene. Large barns, planted 
there in order to receive tithes in kind, stood 
around its ample farm-yard, and a well-stocked 
garden, rich, too, in flowers, surrounded the low, 
long house, in which dwelt for forty years the 
couple to whom I have alluded. Their days were 
days of peace. It was not the age of charity- 
echools, nor even, if I remember aright, of Sunday- 
schools, yet the villagers were well taught through 
their exertions and those of the curate, and were 
an honest, hard-working race. The neighbourhood 
was composed of the usual mixture of gentry and 
farmers. The rector and his wife were received in 
the best society ; yet no one ever imputed pride to 
the latter, nor misunderstood the happy, friendly 
terms on which they stood with her. She thought 
it not derogatory to her to ask one of the princi- 
pal farmer's wives, at certain times, to take a dish 
of tea at the rectory. She had a kind word, and 
kind actions, too, for every deserving parishioner. 
Frugal, yet hospitable, cheerfully and comfortably 
religious, she was no disputant in theology, no 
partisan, no anathematiser of others, no incendiary 
to the polemical fury of the clergy. Alas ! would 
that we coulil diffuse her gentle and Christian 
spirit throughout the world of women who weakly 
discourse upon themes which, in the present state 
of affairs, cannot be dispassionately argued, with- 
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out reflecting how rashly they blow up the flame 
which " such a little matter kindleth !" 

It is true, as Bishop Beveridge remarks of 
his own time, " that we live in an age wherein 
Christianity, in the general notion of it, is highly 
courted, all sects and parties amongst us making 
their pretences to it : whatsoever opinions and 
circumstances they differ in, be sure they all 
agree in the external profession of the Christian 
religion, and, by consequence, in the acknow- 
ledgment that they ought to be Christians indeed. 
But I fear that men are generally mistaken about 
the notion of a true Christianity, not thinking it 
to be so high and divine a thing as really it is ; 
for if they had true and clear conceptions of it, 
they would never fancy themselves to be Christ- 
ians upon such grounds as usually they do, 
making as if Christianity consisted in nothing 
else but in the external performance of some few 
particular duties, and in adherence to them that 
profess it, whereby Christianity is a thing of much 
higher, and far more noble nature, than such 
would have it."* 

Such is indeed the case in the present day. 
Religion, or rather the jargon of party, is the one 
fashionable topic of conversation. It dissevers 
families and alienates friends ; it infuriates oftener 

♦ " Private Thoughts," by Bishop Beveridge. 
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than it edifies. Women, especially, are animated 
by a zeal which they very falsely call holy ; a 
zeal for certain opinions and for certain preachers, 
and not for the living Word of God. Let me 
warn the clergyman's wife not to rush into pole- 
mics, wisely to shun controversy with her own 
sex, but diligently to inform herself on every sub- 
ject connected with her faith, that she may learn 
how little even the wisest may know of the things 
which are unseen ; that she may prove how 
bounded are our intellectual resources, and how 
limited must ever be our knowledge. She will 
then perceive how vain is presumption — how 
arrogant the condemnation, of others. 

The wife of a clergyman of limited income, 
among which class we may reckon the majority, 
has some privations to undergo. She must learn 
to bear to see her richer neighbours more fortunate 
in worldly position than herself; she must learn 
— what is to some women a severe lesson — to 
dress simply, and even plainly. I do not enforce the 
very unbecoming, old-fashioned, and Quaker-like 
homeliness which seems to prevail among some 
of this class of ladies, nor do I see that youth 
need be dis6gured, or the characteristics of a lady 
be ever lost. The style of the gentlewoman should 
he preserved throughout ; and this it is as easy 
to do in the simple white muslin, as in the costly 
silk, — in the gingham, or rather Swiss muslhi 
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gown, as in the most expensive material that can 
be purchased. There should always be a nicety 
and dignity in every thing that relates to the par- 
sonage-house. 

It is to be lamented that there are few occu- 
pations by which women can assist the exertions 
of their husbands without losing their position in 
society more or less. The follies and prejudices 
of this country affix to poverty other inconve- 
niences besides that of being poor ; they visit its 
efforts to relieve itself, with loss of rank in society. 
Education, the most important of offices, and one 
peculiarly suited to the gentle energies of woman, 
sinks, in the clerical profession, those who attempt 
to combine it in the person of their wives, in the 
estimation of that class to which the clergy look 
for society. This is deeply to be regretted ; but 
I believe I am not overstating the case when I 
thus describe it. The term school-mistress is a 
hard and harsh one for the young and elegant. 
Time, and, above all, the influence of true reli- 
gion, may lessen this false and often fatal notion, 
which attaches to exertions the most meritorious 
a sort of degradation, and which has often, I 
know — such is the weakness of our nature — 
deterred women, competent to discharge those 
duties of tuition, from striving thus to aid their 
husbands. It has influenced them to struggle — 
not indeed contentedly, perhaps getting into debt 
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— with a very few hundreds a-year, rather than 
to incur the obloquy of adding by honourable 
efforts to their income. 

I shall scarcely yenture to contest this preju* 
dice, but shall merely remark, that to all women 
who have time or health, the field of literature is 
open. To all are not given the talents to delight, 
but by all may be acquired the knowledge to in- 
struct. Our best histories for young people have 
been written by ladies, who were the wives of 
clergymen; among others, Mrs. Markham, or 
rather the late Mrs. Penrose, whose works are 
invaluable, and whose efforts were crowned with 
distinguished success. Successive discouragements 
must not dbhearten the first attempt to get a 
work published. The authoress of " Woman's 
Mission," that excellent book, found, I believe, 
considerable difficulty in getting her work pub- 
lished, and received a very small sum — twenty 
pounds — for the copyright. Several editions have 
been sold. The accomplished authoress has other 
cares to engross her attention, and has not re- 
sumed her pen ; yet, had she done so, how easy 
would have been her subsequent efforts ! Books 
of instruction for the middle classes, the pursuit 
of natural sciences, the fiction which is based upon 
an intimate knowledge of rural life, translations 
from esteemed authors, are all objects attainable 
by most ladies living in the country. To achieve 
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works of research requires a proximity to a great 
library. 

I can only earnestly recommend many, who, 
working hard, bewail their privations, to re- 
member that no powers are ever fully developed 
in this life, — that we can all do more than we 
think we can do. The occupation of writing is a 
delightful one, and it would, of itself, repay the 
labour, which, taken regularly, in the silence of 
the country, need not be oppressive. The feeling 
which warms a woman's heart when she reflects 
that she has successfully endeavoured to lighten 
her husband's cares, to give to her children 
greater advantages than would have been at- 
tained, to make home comfortable, and lastly, to 
improve society, if in ever so humble a way, — 
none can appreciate until they have experienced 
it. Money thus earned is indeed valuable, and 
bears interest ; it blesses in many ways, besides 
that of enriching. 

The pursuits of literature require almost as 
many moral qualities as intellectual powers. The 
woman who attempts thus to aid her husband has 
a different, and, I must think, a higher object to 
attain than the personal acquisition of fame. She 
.must therefore enter upon it as a duty, and a 
duty from which she is not to be deterred by 
obstacles, or by the disappointments of wounded 
vanity. Many such will occur : unfavourable 
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reviews, the cold approbation of friends, who are 
reluctant to give pain by disapproval ; or even the 
apathy of the public. In regard to reviews, there 
has sprung up a very false system, of the effects of 
which, a generous and honest mind ought to try to 
rid itself. Reviews are too often the result either 
of friendly mediation or of personal acquaintance. 
It is, indeed, customary to regard them as friendly 
or unfriendly, kind or unkind, instead of consi- 
dering them as just or unjust. So long as a 
review contains no allusions or sarcasms personal 
to an author, an author has no right to complain 
of any strictures. The book which calls them 
forth is before the public, and is ushered to the 
world with an implied understanding that it is to 
run the gauntlet of criticism. A review of friend- 
ship, which cries up an inferior work, is a breach 
of trust to the public. I think all private con- 
siderations should be laid aside in such a case ; 
and I hold the practice of conciliating the opinions 
of the press, in any way, to be derogatory to the 
character of a lady or of a gentleman. It is true, 
such is the state of things, that the progress of 
an author who does not take such measures to 
ensure a favourable reception of a work, will be 
slow, but it may not be the less sure. In the 
field of criticism there are some upright and can- 
did labourers, who will discern and distinguish 
merit, unswayed by partiality ; and, indeed, within 
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these few last years, a more fearless and honest 
system has prevailed in periodical critiques than 
was the case some years ago. 

On the other hand, when any literary efforts 
are engaged in, an undue vanity, an overweening 
confidence, is to be equally repelled and con- 
trolled. If, instead of taking offence at a critic- 
ism, an author or authoress were to weigh its 
merits, to adopt, in so far as seemed good, its 
suggestions, literature would be benefited, and 
individual writers would improve, instead of de- 
teriorating, after the first work, as is often the 
case. And, indeed^ those authors who have a 
high purpose to serve — whether it be to advance 
the interests of science, or to promote the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the public, or to assist a 
small income, and to educate a family by such 
exertions — will rise above the impulses of vanity, 
and conquer the emotions of disappointment and 
humiliation. 

I cannot better conclude these observations 
than by adding to them the suggestions of Bishop 
Taylor. " Let every action of concernment be 
begun with prayer, that God would not only 
bless the action, but sanctify your purpose." 
The undertaking of any work which may, more 
or less, influence the minds of others, cannot, 
or ought not to be, entered upon without a 
deep sense of responsibility. We are about to 
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add to the current of good or of evil ; even if our 
work succeed not, it will be read by some — it will 
imbue some mind with its convictions — it will 
find its way into some families, there to impart 
what is instructive, or to weaken the mental 
strength of others. We may sometimes, even 
with the purest motives, fail to instruct ; but the 
resolution to do good is appreciated there where 
God judgeth more mercifully than man. " Holy 
intention is to the actions of a man that which 
the soul is to the body, or form to its matter, or 
the root to the tree. Or the sun to the world, or 
the fountain to a river, or the base to a pillar ; 
for without these the body is a dead trunk, the 
matter is sluggish, the tree is a block, the world 
is darkness, the river is quickly dry, the pillar 
rushes into flatness and ruin, and the action is 
sinful, or unprofitable and vain."* 

To the wives of other professional men it may 
be considered that such observations as the pre- 
ceding are not applicable. Yet many a struggle 
attends the progress up the ascent, even to com- 
petency at the bar, or in the practice of medicine. 
Forbearance, fortitude, economy, must be the 
part of those women who marry men not fully 
established in their respective callings. When, 
as must sometimes occur, they are disheartened 
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and dejected, let them remember, that in the ex- 
ercise of an honourable profession men are gene- 
rally far happier, in the real sense of the word, 
than in the possession of secure wealth. Let them 
reflect that such a state is better, more profitable, 
more exalting to the mind, than the much-envied 
condition of a man of pleasure. Let them sedu- 
lously endeavour to lighten the cares which press 
so heavily, by a cheerful resignation to circum- 
stances, by good spirits, active habits, and the 
practice of making the best of every thing — a 
simple, but sound philosophy. Let them strive 
to abstain from resentment, or satire, or any in- 
dulgence of irritation or of pleasantry which may 
make enemies: such is the part of Christian 
prudence. At the same time, preserve your in- 
dependence, let not motives of interest ever be 
the sole guide in forming or maintaining ac- 
quaintance. Be peaceable and kind, but never 
servile. 

In both of the professions to which I have re- 
ferred, men are exposed to many and to peculiar 
temptations. Society is now greatly improved 
since the circuit offered a series of convivial din- 
ners, at which the counsel drankfreely — and when 
county towns regarded the assizes as a season of 
something approaching to demoralization, from 
the free and loose habits of barristers. A better 
order of things prevails ; still, wherever men are 
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congregated, there will be much to sully the 
purity of the character, to tempt the weak, and 
to shake the firmness of the strongest. 

A young barrister going his circuit, and se- 
parated from home, is led into various tempta- 
tions. Let not a wife judge too harshly if some- 
times the fine texture of the character be injured, 
nor let her despair of its restoration under her 
gentle auspices. Place an honourable confidence 
in your husband, or, if such a blessing be denied 
by his conduct, be merciful, be mild, and reflect 
from what snares your sex and your consequent 
position in life have spared you. On the other 
hand, during your temporary separation from 
your husband, let your own conduct be not only 
irreproachable, but discreet. The old-fashioned 
plan of living retired, of preserving a staid and 
somewhat reserved demeanour, has been too 
much abandoned of late, either for the happiness 
or the respectability of young married women. 
The system of never going out when a husband 
cannot accompany you, is, indeed, by common 
consent, laid aside ; but there is no need to run 
into extremes on this point. To see a young 
married lady, during the absence of her husband 
on business, night after night engaged in amuse- 
ment, augurs no good to her. happiness on his 
return. Nor does it shew a reflecting or sensible 
mind not to be able to brook some portion of 
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solitude or of retirement ; for in London it is 
seldom possible, and certainly never necessary, to 
live in solitude. A lady so circumstanced should, 
at all events, be peculiarly careful of the nature 
of the society which she joins when her husband 
is absent. She should select the more quiet and 
unexceptionable part of her acquaintance, for we 
all know that there are gradations in all these 
points. She should consider, among those with 
whom she can associate, not only who are the 
most respectable and worthy of her friends, but 
also who are the most strict and well-judging 
as to their friends. 

Many very good people contrive to collect a 
very inferior class of acquaintance around them, 
sometimes from their own easiness of temper and 
readiness to be pleased, at other times, from a 
too great indulgence to the suspected follies of 
their acquaintance, sometimes from the nature 
of their own connexions. A married woman, 
apart from her husband, should be supported, not 
sunk in society, by her acquaintance. She should 
never run the risk of an unfriendly observation 
which could be founded in truth. She should be 
guarded at all times in admitting no particular 
attention from gentlemen, but when her husband 
is away from her her conduct should be more 
than ordinarily strict in that respect. And men 
of the world soon, as if instinctively, discover the 
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inclinations of women, and will never, if gentle- 
men in the true sense of the word, intrude upon 
the retiring modesty of any young married wo- 
man; they will hold her scruples sacred, and 
will always speak with respect of her deportment. 
A woman can hardly calculate how much of 
esteem she conciliates by a line of conduct which, 
if she be really modest and well-intentioned, it 
will be natural to her to adopt. If she has 
children, the time of her husband's absence may 
be the more especially devoted to their good ; if 
she has not, she will find many agreeable and 
engrossing employments which will occupy ad- 
vantageously her quiet hours, and fit her more 
% completely for being the companion of a man of 
intelligence, and the delight of that society, to 
which she will return without a regret in her own 
mind or a surmise of indiscretion in that of 
others. 

The wife of a physician has not this separation 
to encounter, but she has the trial of seeing her 
husband engaged in a laborious and harassing 
profession, with much to try his feelings and to 
prove his integrity. For, of all the learned pro- 
fessions, none require its members to be more 
honourable, more exempt from the littleness of 
avarice, more sincere, or more prudent, than the 
duties of a physican. A wife ought to endeavour 
to strengthen the impulses to good when shaken 
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by the temptations of the world, in her husband's 
mind. She ought to use her influence not to 
make him grasping and time-serving, but to 
induce him to build his hopes on an honourable 
reputation, upon the sure grounds of ability, 
attention, and honesty. An extravagant wife is 
a snare to her husband in the exercise of his pro- 
fessional duties, often leading him to be exor- 
bitant by his necessities. A penurious wife 
betrays him equally into shame and evil report, 
by enforcing wrong motives, either directly or 
indirectly, either by direct influence or by ex- 
ample. 

For, indeed, the influence of a wife is, in very 
few instances, wholly resisted by a husband. It 
acts upon his mind unconsciously ; it is inde- 
pendent often of love, sometimes even of real 
esteem : it is, in fact, the force of habit. And 
again, the very notion of a wife has, in this 
country, considerable weight in disposing a man 
to succumb to the influence of one whose charac- 
ter, in the conjugal sense, it is the custom of 
society here to respect ; the very name of wife 
being sacred to English ears. Unless a man be 
totally depraved, that name — that word, is ever 
hallowed in his thoughts. He can remember 
when his mother bore it, when to be his father's 
wife was a claim, perhaps an honour, a passport 
to respect. The influence of a wife is often un- 
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seen, but it seldom, when there is even only a 
shadow of union, becomes wholly extinct. I 
have traced its existence when men have been 
leading a life of profligacy, and beheld them 
swayed by the virtuous wishes of a wife even 
where their passions were under the thraldom 
of other predilections. 

The influence of a wife becomes, then, a 
serious and continual responsibility. I would 
exhort the young married woman, during the 
first year of her union, to examine into her own 
heart, and read there how she uses it — whether 
it has been employed to moderate and to control, 
or to influence and irritate. Referring, again, to 
the duties of a clergyman's wife, I conceive them 
to be somewhat extended, if not changed, in their 
character in the present day. The enthusiastic 
temper of mind in which religious subjects have 
been viewed for some years past has been much 
exasperated by women; their tongues have not 
been idle. The invectives of one party against 
another have been sharpened by unwomanly viru- 
lence ; and the effect of this upon men who highly 
esteem the judgments of their wives, or whose 
affections are deeply engrossed, is incalculable. 
There is, as a great authority has expressed it, 
" an open elevation of the standard of self-will."* 

* " Sermon on the Plea of Conscience," by the Rev. 
W. Sewell. 
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Women, whose part it is to moderate and sustain, 
have been in too many instances the firebrands of 
religious controversy. 

It is not necessary to go deeply into this part 
of my subject. It remains for me, in concluding 
this chapter, simply to sum up the range of duties 
to which the richer members of society and the 
wives of its spiritual teachers are called, and then 
to point out those common to every condition in 
which the English matron may find herself placed. 

We have alluded to the imperative duty of 
teaching the ignorant. Our Christian profession 
requires also that we should endeavour, when 
occasion offers, to give the best advice that we 
" are able, to doubting persons ; that we should 
afford such advice as we best can to the erring." 
This we are bound to do prudently as well as 
charitably — not to interfere impertinently with 
the concerns of others, and to adopt the best times 
and opportunities for enforcing precepts on which 
we conceive the well-being of others to depend. 
We are bound to speak plainly and openly when 
we see others unconsciously falling into snares, or 
associating with persons of bad character ; sup- 
posing, however, that our degree of intimacy, and 
the reliance which such friends have upon us, 
both authorize and facilitate such a step. And 
of this we may be assured, that candour in such 
matters, although often a difficult and always an 
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unpopular effort, will in the end alone bring 
peace of mind to our own hearts, and establish 
confidence towards ns in those of others. At the 
same time we must well examine our motives in 
undertaking such a course, to see if it be directed 
by any personal resentments, or by the love of 
dictation, or by the irresistible passion for being 
busy. We must pause and ponder well before 
we decide on the step which must affect the 
estimation in which others are held ; we mast 
remember the awful injunction which forbids us 
to ** hear false witness." We must not view the 
imputed faults of others in the most severe, but 
in the most lenient point of view that is possible ; 
at the same time the disposition to mercy must 
be founded on the " poles of truth." We may 
pity, but we dare not extenuate immorality. 

To women belong many of those delicate 
offices to which men can neither so safely nor 
so effectually apply themselves. Women can 
speak in cases in which men would involve them- 
selves in disputes of a most serious nature, were 
they to attempt interposition, or even to express 
an opinion. In the present state of society there 
are few points on which so much difficulty exists 
as in regard to persons of careless morals, or with 
latitudinarian principles in religion. We are 
instructed by the high authority of Bishop Taylor 
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that it is our duty to admonish sinners ; but then 
he adds, "diligently, but seasonably, prudently 
and charitably." It would not, indeed, be pos- 
sible for society to exist in any comfort if eyery 
well-intentioned person considered himself at 
liberty to exhort the unrighteous and to reprove 
the erring. For the preservation of public 
morals, as those of society in general may be 
considered, we have a provision in law ; and for 
the reformation of particular sinners we have the 
exertions of the clergy. But it will sometimes, 
in lifers journey, occur to women either to be 
brought into connexion with individuals of 
little principle, or to be allied with them by 
the ties of blood : in such cases it will be a 
Christian duty to avail herself of such oppor- 
tunities as she can find of leading the minds 
of persons so unfortunate into a good train — 
of shewing them, not the pragmatical form of 
self-righteousness, but the beauty and the for- 
bearance of true religion. She must not fail 
honestly to express her sentiments, nor to check, 
by a grave but mild rebuke, any expressions 
which tend to lessen the respect due to virtue, or 
which cast a slight upon sacred subjects. Her 
influence, acquired by practical piety and exer- 
cised with humility^ may be, under God, an in- 
strument of grace to the erring. 
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Let her avoid argument, if possible, on reli- 
gious subjects, with the irreligious. It is well to 
do so, for persons who have that tendency have 
commonly an overbearing conceit, which is nou- 
rished, not lessened, by disputation, and which 
loves the display of controversy. If a woman be 
so unhappy as to have for her kindred or the 
friends of her youth persons of a sceptical turn, 
let her rather endeavour to amend the views of 
conduct first — to soften the asperities towards 
others, which uniformly accompany an absence of 
faith — to subdue the self-confidence — to estab- 
lish an interest in the best feelings of such indi- 
viduals. Then will the heart be opened to the 
impressions of grace ; and we cannot but believe 
that, by earnest prayer, amendment in sinners may 
be assisted, and that God will hear the supplica- 
tions of the Christian for him who even denies 
his Saviour. Such intercessions may not often be 
required of us, but from some they will ; if not in 
early life, it may happen to all as advancing age 
brings in its train the saddest experience, to know 
the impenitent, or to witness the remorse of the 
contrite. In all such cases women may do much 
— they may do it in private. 

Many a man who has embittered his youth 
by error will not shrink from the gentle guidance 
of a sister, a wife, or a friend, when no persuasions 
could induce him to have recourse to a clergy- 

o 
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man. Men of this caste are, in general, so little 
habituated to associate' with clergymen, and so 
unaccustomed to the ordinances of religion, that 
even the terror of death will not open an en- 
trance to that holy aid which is so invaluable 
in the hour of trial. Woman may smooth the 
pathway to repentance, and yet spare the pride 
and humour the reluctance of the sinner. She 
must remember that nothing must be done by 
invective, nothing by sarcasm, nothing by a dis- 
play of superiority ; yet she must ever be plain- 
spoken, though gentle and firm. Never for a 
moment allow any person, either man or woman, 
to suspect that a doubt can exist in your mind : 
it is the unbelief of others that has originally 
unsettled their convictions. 

I know not a finer model of the true method 
of addressing one's self to the heart of the sinful 
than the memorial left by Bishop Burnet of his 
conversion of the Earl of Rochester. The little 
book in which it is contained presents a per- 
fect model of the manner in which the sinning 
ought to be addressed by those who really and 
earnestly desire to redeem them from ruin ; and 
never was there an existence more wasted, except 
in the warning which his errors have left to pos- 
terity, or a fine intellect more debased, than that 
of this nobleman. His father, Henry Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, was one of those Cavaliers of 
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the reign of Charles the First whose portraiture 
has been so inimitably drawn by Clarendon ; he 
was braye and honourable in his deaUngs with 
man, but profligate and unscrupulous. After 
haying been the chief promoter of the Restora- 
tion, he died, leaying to his son little but the 
honours and titles which descended to him, and 
those hereditary and dissolute tendencies which 
were so strongly marked in the character of 
John Wilmot, Earl of Bochester. 

Neyer was a being more formed by nature to 
act a conspicuous part on the great theatre of the 
world than this nobleman. His education was 
carefully attended to by his mother, and his abili- 
ties, which were naturally of the highest order, 
were perfected under the care of the most com- 
petent tutors. He became an accomplished classic, 
a master of French and Italian, and was deeply 
versed in the noble literature of our own country; 
his mind was of a speculative turn, and "he loved," 
says Bishop Burnet, " to talk and write of specu- 
lative matters, and did it with so fine a thread, that 
even those who hated the subjects that his fancy 
ran upon, yet could not but be charmed with his 
way of treating of them." When, at the age of 
seventeen, he appeared, after his travels in Italy, 
at the court of Charles the Second, he displayed ad- 
vantages both of mind and person, which few men 
possessed. " He was graceful, tall, and well-made, 



if not a little too slender ; he was exactly well- 
bred ; and what by a modest behaviour natural to 
him, and what by a ci-vllity become almost as na- 
tural, his conversation was easy and obliging." To 
this charm of manner the young nobleman added 
a great vivacity, and a degree of wit which is de- 
scribed as having a sublimity and subtlety that 
were scarcely imi table. "Few men" — thus are 
the characteristics of Lord Rochester summed up 
by Burnet — " ever had a bolder flight of fancy, 
more steadily governed by judgment, than he 
had." 

These brilliant qualities were, of course, very 
acceptable in the court of the second Charles, 
The career which Lord Rochester ran in that 
scene of vicious fascination is well known to every 
English reader. Among other excesses, he ac- 
knowledged to Burnet that he was, during five 
years, in a state of continual intemperance. It 
was not until at the age of thirty-one, when 
dreadful bodily sufferings, followed by a alow 
but certain decay, recalled this unfortunate man 
to some sense of his real condition, tliat he be- 
stowed one serious thought on that ayfal future 
at which, in his hours of licentious merriment, he 
had presumed to scoff, but which he seems never 
to have dared wholly to doubt. 

Among the various tutors who had guided bis 
youth to so much of intellectual acquirement, but 
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to SO little vital knowledge, was one Dr. Balfour, 
a worthy Scottish physician. This good man had 
laboured, as it appeared, in vain, to impress 
upon the mind of his gifted pupil a sense of 
his religious duties, and a love of reading. The 
world, as it dawned upon the flattered young 
Lord Rochester, seemed for a time to choke up 
the good seed thus sown; but in the hour of 
sickness it revived, and a dim remembrance of 
those precepts so early implanted, occurred in the 
lonely hours of the expiring invalid. 

Dr. Burnet had attended, in her last mo- 
ments, one whom he does not name in his ac- 
count of Lord Rochester's conversion, but who is 
supposed to have been one of the many victims of 
his vices. She had died in the summer of 1679, 
and, in the October of that year. Lord Rochester, 
who was then supposed to be recovering from a 
"great disease," requested that Bishop Burnet 
would call upon him. 

These preliminary circumstances having been 
illustrated, I wish to draw the attention of those 
whose part in life is certain to be various, and 
whose destiny may be chequered, to the manner 
in which the erring man was induced to reflect, 
to believe, to amend. I regard women as so 
peculiarly fitted, so often enabled by circum- 
stances to call, in the name of Christ, sinners to 
repentance, that I cannot forbear reflecting some- 
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what closely over the last scene of Lord Ro- 
chester's life. It was the forbearance, the gentle 
sincerity, and Christian patience of Bishop Bur- 
net, that won upon the confidence of Rochester. 
" I was not long in his company," he writes, 
" before he told me that he should treat me with 
more freedom than he bad ever used with men of 
my profession." 

This candour was received with that Christ- 
ian humility which is an example to us all in 
similar situations. " I followed him with such 
arguments as I saw were most likely to prevail 
with him ; and my not urging other reasons, 
proceeded not so much from any distrust I had 
of their force, as from the necessity of using 
those that were most proper for him." This 
judicious mode of treatment would, with good 
effect, be imitated by women, who generally, with 
little restraint or consideration, pour forth a tor- 
rent of argument, displaying their mental re- 
sources without a regard to the conviction of 
others ; sometimes indulging in a fiood of in- 
vective, sometimes adopting, I grieve to say, the 
still more objectionable practice of talking at a 
person. Sisters are apt to do this to troublesome 
ajid extravagant brothers ; and matrimonial life 
is too frequently embittered by this practice, 
ruinous to her who directs the sidelong reproach, 
and to him who is its object. 
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It would be foreign to my purpose here to 
follow the excellent Bishop minutely through the 
mournful and closing scene of Rochester's short 
life. His intellect brightening as his weak, ex- 
hausted frame declined, Rochester learned to love 
the hand that dealt with him so justly yet so kindly. 
After their last interview, when Burnet, fearful of 
hastening the dissolution of the shattered frame, 
withdrew without a farewell, Rochester inquired 
for him. " Being told that he was gone, he seemed 
to be troubled, and said, * Has my friend left 
me? Then shall I die shortly !^ He lay much 
silent; then they heard him praying very de- 
voutly. And on Monday, about two o'clock in 
the morning, he died without any convulsion, or 
so much as a groan."* 

But it is not alone the duty of women who 
have arrived at mature age to aim at the conver- 
sion of the erring, it is their happier task to 
encourage those over whom they have influence 
to good works. To this end example is the most 
conducive; but example may be rendered still 
more effectual by the aid of conversation. 

What are the general subjects of conversation 
between ladies? Dress, parties, the characters 
of others, their own arrangements and predilec- 

* ** Some Passages of the Life and Death of John Earl of 
Rochester. Written by his own direction on his Death- bed 
by GUbert Burnet, D.D." 
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tions. How much might be done by making the 
welfare of others the theme 1 — not in self-right- 
eonaness or display, but in earnestness and truth ! 
How far better were it to point out the true value 
of those objects which the luxurious habits of 
society teach us to prize so highly, and to direct 
the current of discourse to topics worthy of ex- 
citing the emulation of Christians ! Above all, if 
it be not always easy to incite others to good 
works, it is always possible to encourage the 
desire to perform them when it has once been 
found to exist. Do not repress the generous 
impulse, either in husband or friend ; seek not 
to narrow the hearts tbat rest on yours. 

As the comforters of the afflicted, women may 
also effect much more good than, perhaps, the 
stronger sex. Few men are so insensible as not 
to be alive to the kindly manner, the soothing 
accents, of a sister or a wife. Be it remembered 
that a woman who is to sustain the wounded 
sensibility of others must learn to moderate her 
own. And yet no being is more hateful than the 
hard, lecturing, strong-headed woman, who checks 
the natural indulgence of sorrow, and attempts 
the vain solace of reasoning before the mind is 
strong enough to sustain the effort. Nor will 
sach a disposition effect half the good which is to 
be produced by feminine sympathy, mild good 
sense, and an humble endeavour to point to the 
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true source of consolation for every human afflic- 
tion. 

Akin to the offices of faith which I have 
endeavoured to point out as peculiarly adapted 
to woman's exertion, is the task of strengthening 
the weak and wavering in their progress through 
life, and of comforting the over -sensitive and 
scrupulous. These are offices of delicacy suited 
to our sex. And there is yet another which, 
perhaps, more properly ought to come under 
the head of the duty of a mistress — to recall 
the erring among women of the lower class from 
their sins, and to enable them to forsake the path 
of sin and misery. 

Such are some of the most important duties 
of woman. Required to perform duties so vari- 
ous, and to act so important a part in society, 
she has little reason to murmur that she is de- 
barred from a voice in the legislature, or precluded 
from any participation in the busy and anxious 
career of public life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE PBESEBYATION OF HEALTH — A DUTY AS IT BEOABDS 
OUBSELYBS — ON THE BEST MOBS OF EFFECTING THAT Eia> 
— ON THE SELF-INDDLGENCE OF THE PRESENT GENERA- 
TION OF WOMEN — THE TENDENCT OF HTFOCHONDBIA6I8 
ANI> HTSTEBIA — MODES OF PBEYENTION — THE USE OF 
THE BATH — SPONGING - BATH BECOMMENBEB — ON THE 
INSUFFICIENCT OF FEMALE DBESS AS A PROTECTIVE 
AGAINST GOLD — ON EXERCISE — ON WALKING BEFORE 
BREAKFAST — HORSE EXERCISE — GARDENING — ON THE 
WANT OF PROPER EXERCISE OF THE BRAIN AS PRODUCING 
NERVOUS DISEASES — ON OUR IGNORANCE OF THE HUMAN 
STRUCTURE. 

There is one part of a woman's duty which 
is rarely sufficiently impressed on her mind in 
youth. This is the preservation of health. To 
neglect the boon which God has bestowed, to 
slight the blessing, beyond all price, and which 
no goods of fortune can supply — for which thou- 
sands are pining, the crowning joy of all felicity, 
the source of moral strength, of utility, of exer- 
tion, is truly a sin, but a sin which we veil to 
ourselves under the plausible characters in which 
we delight to deceive our own hearts. 
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It is not until we have severely suflPered tha^t 
we can fully estimate the value of health ; and I ' 
believe, therefore, that a sharp and even danger- 
ous illness in early youth, when it leaves no con- 
stitutional disease, is often a blessing, because a 
warning to those whom it temporarily afflicts. 
It betokens to us that we are not to consider our 
enjoyments as secure, even for an hour — that we 
hold them but in sufferance, and upon the same 
precarious terms as others ; it rebukes the natural 
arrogance of human presumption. It inspires us 
with gratitude, and chastens us with humility; 
and God has ordained that the recovery from 
disease shall be one of the most blessed and 
happy periods in existence. The consciousness 
of returning strength, the kindness of friends, 
the exquisite sense of renewed enjoyments, the 
finer perceptions of the mind, sensitive to all 
impressions in convalescence, render a recovery 
from an illness one of the most serene and de- 
lightful experiences of our probation in this world. 
Hence it is that people, independently of the plea- 
sure of being the heroes of their own story, love 
to dwell upon the hours of sickness followed by 
recovery. Emotions, too delicate, too manifold 
to be recited, are mingled in the remembrance of 
that season of trial ; nor are such retrospections 
without their spiritual benefit to those who thus 
rehearse the mercies of their Creator and Pre- 
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serrer. But since it becomes us to atudy how 
best we may fulfil our vocation here, and to render 
ourselveg useful and active servants of Him who 
died for us, I propose entering into a few of those 
important considerations which relate to the pre- 
servation of health. 

However a young lady may, in the thought- 
lessness of her heart, have neglected her health 
before marriage, she must remember, that after 
she has given her hand to another, she is respon- 
sible for her attention to every thing that can 
promote or injure Ms happiness. Her time, her 
heart, her health, are no longer her own. They 
are appropriated to the mutual interest of herself 
and her husband. And if she wishes to poison 
the sources of domestic felicity, to convert home 
into that cave of Trophoniua spoken of in the 
olden time, from which no man issuing was ever 
seen to smile more; — if she intends gradually to 
break down the fond ties which have subsisted 
between her and her chosen partner, she will 
neglect her health, and so mar all that good 
which Providence has designed for her. And, I 
believe, that were this trutli, which I have just 
stated, folly comprehended by women, they would 
not only take better care of their health than they 
usually do, but they would really enjoy better 
health. Much of the ill health so prevalent 
among us results from the want of proper care ; 
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9iot from the want of, sometimes, an undue atteii- 
^tion to our personal feelings, which I am far from 
■icoiiaideriiig aa a wise and due care of the blessing 
of health. 

Supposing that the seeds of disease have not 
been laid in childhood, and that there is no par- 
ticular predisposition to any malady in the con- 
stitution, a young woman enters married life 
with every fair prospect of enjoying tolerable 
health : — yet, how variable, and delicate, and com- 
plaining, do the majority of women become! 
kWhat a vast espense is incurred, during the 
e of their wedded lives, in physicians, medi- 
I tiine, change of air, baths abroad and at home. 



and 



journeys ! 



How few married women can 



walk, — or can suppress nervous feelings,— -or can 
eat Kke reasonable beings; how many suffer, or 
lay they suffer, from debility, headaches, dis- 

tepsia, a tendency to colds, eternal sore throats, 
rheumatic attacks, and the wliole list of polite 
complaints \ With all our modern wisdom, with 
all our books on health, our smatterings of phy- 
siological science, our open carriages, sponging- 
baths, and attention to diet, we English matrons 
ore a far more feeble race than our grandmothers, 
^r even our mothers, were. What daughter can 

ralk half as far as her mother can 1 What young 
uried woman can take the active part that her 

wtherdid? In most families, the order of things 
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is reversed. It is not a child trembling for her 
mother's health, and fearing lest her parent, no 
longer young, should he fatigued ; but it is the 
mother who is always striving to spare her child 
exertions which she can herself perfectly well un- 
dergo, but which the enfeebled child of modern 
self-indulgenee dare not encounter. 

Yea! we are a self- indulgent race, this present 
generation of English mothers. Witness our 
ea,sily excited feelings ; witness our late hours of 
rising, our sofas and easy chairs, our useless days 
and dissipated nights ! Witness our pallid faces, 
our forms, sometimes attenuated and repulsive 
while yet in early life, age marching, not creep- 
ing, on before his time ; or witness our over-fed 
and over-expanded forms, enfeebled by indolence, 
and suffering the worst species of debility — the 
debility oi fat. Witness our doing those things 
by deputy which our grandmothers did them- 
selves ; witness our host of scents and perfumed 
waters on our dressing-tables ; our over-refine- 
ment, which amounts to an enervating puerility, 
and our incapacity of parting with one accustomed 
indulgence, even at the bidding of the learned 
and disinterested adviser ! 

"In the education of women," writes a mo- 
dern physician, " too little attention is given to 
subdue the imaginative faculty, and to moderate 
sensibility ; on the contrary, they are generally 
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fostered ; and, instead of a yigoroos intellect and 
healthy condition of mind, we find imagination 
and sentiment predominant oyer the reasoning 
faculties, and laying the foundation of hysterical, 
hypochondriacal, and even maniacal diseases."* 
It is, in fact, this want of judgment in the manage- 
ment of early life that produces so much misery 
when women are called upon to perform an im- 
portant part in society, and when all that exer- 
tion can do is required at their hands. 

In entering upon her new duties, the young 
married woman ought to guard first against the 
two prevailing diseases among females in this 
country — hypochondriasis and hysteria. The 
first of these maladies arises more frequently 
fi-om mental than from physical causes. The 
regulation, therefore, of the feelings, the forma- 
tion of good habits, are to be considered as of 
great importance to one who really desires to 
save herself and her friends the distress which 
such tendencies must occasion. She must re- 
member that much is in her own power ; that, 
although when hypochondriasis has actually ap- 
peared, the brain and nervous system are gene- 
rally more or less affected ; yet, in its primary 
stage it may be resisted by strongly diverting 

* " The Sick-Room," by Dr. A . T. Thomson. 
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. the attention from self, by change of scene, if 
possible, and by exercise, however great the in- 
disposition to it may be. Let women avoid, if 
possible, talking of their diseases, supposed or 
real, and much of the actual disease in the world 
may be avoided. The mind fosters the enemy : 
the beneficial effect of remedies is obstructed by 
dwelling upon the feelings, and the foundation is 
laid of all that misery which springs from a state 
of continual ill-health. Such tendencies belong 
chiefly to the higher classes, and are fostered by 
warm rooms and late hours ; by the daily indul- 
gence of lying in bed, and even of breakfasting 
in bed, among the higher orders ; by the very 
injurious practice of having continual fires in 
sleeping-rooms; by the immoderate use of tea 
and coffee late in the evening, and by an over- 
indulgence in music, in works of fiction, and 
even in the devotional emotions of a sensitive 
mind. 

Persons disposed to hypochondriasis and hys- 
teria should be excited not only to exchange the 
external objects around them, but to habits of 
self-restraint on every point. Instead of sleeping 
on downy beds, fenced round with thick curtains, 
they should repose on a firm elastic mattrass 
placed over a feather-bed. Those thick coverlets 
of late years in use, and unknown to our fore- 
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fathers, should be taken off at night, and a 
thinner one, composed of the lightest materials, 
placed over a moderate supply of blankets. 

The duration of sleep should not, in the adult, 
exceed six or eight hours: women injure their 
health greatly by excess in this respect. On 
rising, all women should use some mode of cold 
or tepid bath : and indeed, in this respect, the 
practice of the present day is admirable ; there is 
every facility for the bath. To some, the use of 
the shower-bath is deleterious, and to all incon- 
venient and not likely to be resorted to except 
when positively ordered. Dr. Combe recom- 
mends for general use the tepid or warm bath, as 
being much more suitable than the cold bath, 
*' especially in the winter for those who are not 
robust, and full of animal heat." When the con- 
stitution is not sufficiently vigorous to ensure 
reaction after the cold bath, by producing a 
warm glow over the surface, " its use," observes 
the same admirable writer, "inevitably does 
harm." But he enforces, that " in order to pro- 
mote a due exhalation from the skin, the warm, 
the tepid, or the shower-bath, as a means of pre- 
serving health, ought to be in as common use as 
a change of apparel, for it is equally a measure 
of necessary cleanliness." He inclines to the use 
of the tepid bath, as likely to be the most gene- 
rally efficacious. 
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I have known the most beneficial effects from 
a modification of this advice, namely, from using 
a sponging-bath, into which you pour a jug of 
warm water, and in which you stand, whilst you 
sponge the body and limbs profusely with cold 
water. A ^strong friction should be employed 
after this process, either with horse-hair gloves 
or with a large coarse towel, and few persons 
will find the use of the sponging-bath disagree 
with them when thus employed. It is indeed 
incredible, when we consider the importance of 
the exhalation performed by the skin, to what 
extent ablution is neglected, not only, as Dr. 
Combe specifies, in charitable institutions and 
seminaries for the young, but by ladies, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, to whom the use of the bath 
could be productive of no inconvenience. In 
nervous complaints, which are more or less the 
besetting evil of womankind, the bath, in its 
various forms, becomes an invaluable aid.- Upon 
this subject (the limits of this work not permitting 
me to dilate so far as I would desire) I earnestly 
recommend a perusal of Dr. Combe's work, en- 
titled " Principles of Physiology applied to the 
Preservation of Health, and to the Improvement 
of Physical and Mental Education." 

In the formation of those habits which are 
necessary for the preservation of health, another 
circumstance, which, from its importance to 
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health, cannot be deemed trifling, should be 
mentioned. It is a general practice that beds 
should be made as soon as the occupants have 
left their rooms, and before the air has been freely 
admitted to play upon the recent depositary of 
the human frame: but this should be avoided. 
The bed-linen and blankets should be taken off, 
and the windows opened, so that, for an hour or 
more, a thorough ventilation should be procured. 
Upon another point, the inconsistency and 
mental blindness of women are almost incon- 
ceivable — the insufficiency of their dress to resist 
the attacks of our variable climate. How few 
women clothe themselves like rational beings ! 
Although, in latter years, they have wisely adopted 
the use of warm dresses, and more especially of 
the valuable Scottish plaid, yet how commonly 
they neglect the aid of flannel in preserving them 
not only from cold, but in securing a necessary 
circulation and vitality in the skin ! " The ne- 
cessary effect of deficient circulation in the skin," 
remarks Dr. Combe, " is to throw a dispropor- 
tionate mass of blood inwards ; and when this 
condition exists, insufficient clothing perpetuates 
the evil, until internal disease is generated, and 
health is irrecoverably lost." How common is 
the complaint among young women, especially 
those of sedentary habits, of chilliness, cold feet, 
and other symptoms of deficient circulation ! and 
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yet how impoaaible would it often be — for womai 
are usually obstinate on this head — to induce 
them to exchange the thin silk stocking for a 
warm merino one, or to substitute a proper walk- 
ing shoe for the paper-like articles which they 
designate by that name ! Hence arise many 
diseases, which are, by insensible degrees, fostered 
in the system by the uneiiual distribution of the 
blood oppressing the internal organs. The ha- 
bitual tendency to that chilliness which has been 
referred to should never be disregarded, " laying, 
as it does," says Dr. Combe, " the foundation of 
tubercles in the lungs, and other maladies, which 
shew themselves only when arrived at an in- 
curable stage." " All those who value health, 
and have common sense, will therefore take 
warning from signs like these, and never rest 
until equilibrium of action be restored." Warm 
clothing, exercise in the open air, sponging with 
tepid water and vinegar, or the warm bath, thM 
use of a flesh-brush or hair-glove, are adapted t^ 
remedy these serious and threatening evils. 

But, whilst insufficiency of clothing is to be 
deprecated, excessive wrapping up should also 
be avoided. Great differences exist between tbe_ 
power of generating heat and resisting cold i 
individuals, and it is therefore impossible to pri 
scribe general rales upon the subject of clothir 
The best maxim is, not to dress in an iuvariabl 
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way in all eases, but to pot on dotliing sufficient 
in the indiyidnal case, to protect the body effee- 
tively against the sensation of cold.* 

The insnffidency of warmth in the clothing of 
females xx>n5titates only one part of its injorions 
effects. The tightness of dress obstmcts that in- 
sensible perepiration hnrtfblly, and produces an 
irr^nlar circulation. Every part and function 
of the human frame are linked together so closely, 
that we cannot act wrongly towards one organ 
without all suffSsring, nor act rightly without all 
sharing the benefit of our judgment and good 
sense. 

The mischief arising from cold or wet feet 
is admitted by all persons who have given the 
subject of health even the most casual considera- 
tion. In conversing with very aged people, you 
will generally find a disregard of diet, and very 
difierent notions and practices upon the subject 
of exercise and ablution ; but they all agree in the 
necessity of keeping the feet dry. I remember 
inquiring of a venerable clergyman, who, up to 
the age of ninety-six, had enjoyed a fair pro- 
portion of health, after a youth of delicacy. I 
asked him what system he pursued? " Now," 
was his reply, " I never took much care what I 
ate ; I have always been temperate. I never 
minded the weather ; but I always took care to 

* Dr. Combe. 
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keep my feet dry and well shod." Wet and 
damp are, indeed, more unwholesome when ap- 
plied to the feet than when they affect other 
parts ; " because they receive a greater supply of 
blood to carry on a high degree of perspiration, 
and because their distance from the heart, or 
centre of circulation, diminishes the force with 
which this is carried on, and thus leaves them 
more susceptible from external causes."* 

God, in His infinite benevolence, has given to 
His creatures other means of acquiring a healthy 
warmth than by clothing; He has endowed us 
with the power of exercise — that blessing which 
women of weak judgment and indolent natures 
are so prone to neglect and disparage. After 
marriage, most ladies in the metropolis, and many 
even in the country, appear to me to think that 
the privilege of walking is only intended for per- 
sons of inferior condition. They busy themselves 
in their in-door occupations all the morning, take 
a hearty luncheon at two, and drive out in their 
carriages until dinner-time. It is partly owing 
to such customs as these that a rapid deterioration 
takes place in the physical state of our sex, in 
their looks, and in their power of utility, and en- 
joyment of happiness after marriage. God never 
intended us to be inactive. 

The chief purpose of the muscles with which 

* Dr. Combe. 
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we are endowed, is to enable us to carry into effect 
the volitions of the mind ; and, whilst falfilling 
this grand object, the active exercise of the muscles 
is conducive to the well-being of many other im- 
portant functions. The processes of digestion, 
respiration, secretion, absorption, and nutrition, 
are promoted, and the healthful condition of the 
whole body influenced. The mind also is de- 
pressed or exhilarated by the proper or improper 
use of muscular exercise ; for man is intended for 
a life of activity : nor can his functions ever go 
on so properly as when he duly exercises those 
organs with which Nature has endowed him. The 
evils arising from want of e.^ercise are numerous: 
— the circulation, from the absence of due stimu- 
lus, becomes languid, the appetite and digestion 
are weakened, the respiration is imperfect, and 
the blood becomes so ill-conditioned, that when 
distributed through the body it is inadequate to 
communicate the necessary stimulus to healthy 
and vigorous action. These points being esta- 
blished, it now becomes a consideration in what 
mode, or at what periods, married ladies, in the 
middle and higher classes of society, can most 
advantageously avail themselves of that privilege 
which is granted to so many, denied, compara- 
tively, to so few. 

Much is said on the benefits of walking before 
breakfast, and to a person in full vigonr it may, 
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there is no doubt, be highly salutary ; whilst, to 
the delicate, it will prove more hurtful than bene- 
ficial, producing a sense of weariness which de- 
stroys all the future pleasures of the day. I am 
disposed to think, however, from observation, that 
walking before breakfast may be rendered bene- 
ficial almost to any one by degrees. Most per- 
sons walk too far the first day ; they are proud 
of the eflEbrt, become nevertheless exhausted, and 
dare not repeat it. A first walk before breakfast 
should not exceed a quarter of a mile ; it should 
be extended very gradually, and, in delicate 
women, with great care, lest over-fatigue should 
ensue. It is, however, so valuable a habit, such 
a saving of time, so refreshing, so soothing, that 
many sacrifices of inclination should be made to 
procure it ; in London especially, when, during 
the season, the freshness and seclusion of a morn- 
ing's walk is peculiarly needed, and when it be- 
comes so difficult to take exercise in the subsequent 
part of the day, the afternoon being too hot, and 
the evening too much occupied. And the morn- 
ing's walk, stolen from the hour given to a species 
of repose which seldom rests, may be, without the 
reproach of indolence, followed by the afternoon's 
siesta — a practice much to be commended in the 
heat of London, and greatly conducive to rest of 
nerves and invigoration of the frame, when used 
in moderation. 
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Exercise may be taken by the robust at any 
time, even after eating heartily, but the delicate 
ought to avoid that risk ; they should resort to it 
only when the frame is vigorous enough to bear 
it, and this is usually from one to four or five 
hours after eating. The morning is therefore the 
best time ; but exercise ought not to be delayed 
until some degree of exhaustion has taken place 
from the want of food, as in that case it dissipates 
rather than renovates the remaining strength, 
and impairs digestion. Exercise immediately be- 
fore meals is therefore, unless very gentle, inju- 
rious ; if it has been violent, before eating rest 
should intervene. " Appetite," says Dr. Combe, 
" revives after repose." In the management of 
children — a subject upon which it is not here my 
purpose to descant — this advice should be taken 
into earnest consideration. 

Of all modes of exercise, that which Natural v' 
has bestowed upon us, walking, is decidedly the 
most salutary ; and the prevailing system of 
substituting horse and carriage exercise almost 
entirely for it, is far from being advantageous 
to the present generation. Walking, which has 
for its aim some pleasing pursuit, and therefore 
animates the mind, is efficacious to the majority. 
Gardening, which is a modification of walking, 
offers many advafitages both to the delicate 
and the strong, and it is a species of exercise 
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which we can adjust to our powers. In a con- 
tinued walk you must go on — you must return ; 
there is no appeal, even if you have gone too 
far, and would willingly give up any further 
exertion. But while gardening, you are still at 
home — your exertions are devoted to objects 
the most interesting, because progressive ; hope 
and faith form a part of your stimulus. The 
happy future, when flowers shall bloom around 
you, supersedes in your thoughts the vexa- 
tious present or the mournful past. About 
you are the budding treasures of spring, or 
the gorgeous productions of summer, or the 
rich hues of those beauties which autumn pours 
forth most lavishly before it departs, — and is 
Slicceeded by winter. Above you are the gay 
warblers, who seem to hail you as you mingle 
in the sylvan scenes which are not all theirs, but 
which you share and appropriate. The ruffled 
temper, the harassed mind, may find a solace in 
the occupation of gardening, which aids the effect 
of exercise and the beniorn influence of fresh air. 
Stcwes of future and never-dying interest are 
buried in the earth with every seed, only to 
spring up again redoubled in their value. A 
lady, as a writer in the " Quarterly Beview " ob- 
serves, should "not only have^ but know her 
plants." And her enjoyment of those delights is 
truly enhanced by that personal care, without 
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which few gardens, however superintended by 
the scientific gardener, can prosper, and which 
bless as they thrive ; her plants bestow health on 
the frame which is bowed down to train them 
— they give to her the blessing of a calm and 
rational pleasure — they relieve her from the 
necessity of excitement — they promote alike, in 
the wealthy and the poor, those gentle exertions 
which are coupled with the most poetical and 
the sweetest of associations. 

Exercise on horseback is not equally attaina- 
ble with the two modes which I have just speci- 
fied ; when it is, the accelerated circulation, the 
change of scene and of ideas, are highly bene- 
ficial. Where the lungs are weak, it is thought 
by the learned to possess a great advantage over 
walking, as it does not hurry the breathing. 
The gentleness of the exercise enables a delicate 
person to enjoy the advantage of open air and 
motion for a much longer period than could be 
endured in the action of walking. From the 
tendency of horse exercise to equalise the circula- 
tion and stimulate the skin, it is invaluable, too, 
for the nervous and dyspeptic portion of young 
married women, among whom, unhappily, such 
complaints are but too prevalent. 

Dancing, which is the most frequent mode of 
exercise with ladies living in London and in other 
great cities, practised as it is, in heated rooms, 



and exhausting from its violence, often does more 
harm than good, from producing languor and 
over- fatigue. Unhappily, there are but few 
modes of exercise indoors adapted for women. If, 
from any circumstances, they are confined to their 
homes, and they become feverish and languid 
from vpant of exercise, it never occurs to them 
to throw open the windows and to walk about, 
or to make use of battledore aud shuttlecock, or 
any other mode of exertion. They continue sit- 
ting, reading, or walking, or lounging, or sleep- 
ing, or gossiping, — whilst the bloom of health is 
rapidly giving place to the wanness and debility 
of the imprisoned frame. 

It is often the custom of young women to 
declare that they cannot walk, sometimes from 
indolence no doubt, and want of habit, occasion- 
ally from real inability. But if we investigate the 
causes of this real inability, we shall often find it 
to proceed from an improper choice of time in 
taking exercise, or from a defective judgment in 
the manner of taking it. Many married women 
exhaust and fatigue themselves with the duties of 
their house, and by a thousand trying occupations, 
including that which forms a serious item in the 
day's work in London, namely, running up and 
down stairs, and then discover that they cannot 
walk. Others go to extremes, and walk for a 
certain distance, whether they feel fatigued or 
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not by such exertions. "It is only," observes 
Dr. Combe, " by a diffusion of the laws of exer- 
cise as a part of useful education, that individuals 
can be enabled to avoid such mistakes." To be 
beneficial, exercise should always be proportioned 
to the strength and to the constitution of an indi- 
vidual. When it causes extreme fatigue or ex- 
haustion, it is hurtful; it ought to be resumed 
always after a period of rest, and adopted regu- 
larly, not, as too many persons are in the habit 
of doing, once in four or five days. The average 
walk which a young woman in good health and in 
ordinary circumstances, may take, without undue 
and injurious fatigue, is from four to five miles 
a-day. From this rule I except the very young, 
for such sometimes become wives. It has been 
found by experience that until twenty-two or three 
the strength is not completely matured. In the 
army, marches can be performed by men, to which 
youths are wholly inadequate. The rate of mor- 
tality, as it has been proved by statistical tables, 
increases in all classes of society from fourteen 
until the age of twenty-three, when it begins to 
decrease. 

Another precaution which I would recom- 
mend to those who have the regulation of families 
under their care, relates to the subject of ventila- 
tion. The heated state of our rooms in ordinary 
occupation is one great source of all those mis- 
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chiefs which arise from catching cold, a subject on 
which Mr. Abernethy was wont to declare, that "a 
very useful book might be written." There are 
some houses into which one can never enter with 
impunity, from the want of due ventilation. 
London housemaids, more especially, have an 
insuperable objection to opening windows, on 
account of the blacks which fly in and settle 
upon the furniture. This evil — for the soiling of 
furniture certainly may be called an evil — may 
easily be obviated by fastening a muslin blind 
against the open window, or by pinning a large 
piece of coarse muslin against it, so that the 
sooty particles will be excluded, as we may see 
fully exemplified in Dr. Beid^s plan underneath 
the House of Lords. 

Generally, our ordinary sitting-rooms are to- 
lerably well ventilated by the opening and shut- 
ting of doors, the size of the fire-place, &c., but in 
our bed-rooms the vitiation of the air is far greater, 
owing to these rooms being wholly closed during 
the seven or eight hours in which we sleep in 
them, and also, owing to the mass of curtains 
with which we usually take care to surround our 
beds. In this respect we are, indeed, improved, 
by the introduction of French bedsteads, which 
are among the most valuable of those suggestions 
to which we are indebted to our Continental 
neighbours. But, notwithstanding this improve- 
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ment, and many others which reflection and 
science have contributed to introduce, we incur 
much sujBTering from our ignorance and prejudice 
on the subject of ventilation. For generations, 
society has experienced the evil effects of the 
want of ventilation, and has felt in towns its re- 
sults in the form of fevers, general ill health, 
cutaneous and nervous diseases; and yet the 
most direful ignorance continues on this subject. 
Hospitals are among the few well-ventilated 
buildings which are erected, because an idea pre- 
vails that ventilation is essential for the sick, but 
it seems to have been forgotten that what is 
essential for the recovery of health is equally ne- 
cessary for its preservation. "Were," says Dr. 
Combe, " a general knowledge of the structure of 
man to constitute a regular part of a liberal edu- 
cation, such inconsistencies as this would soon 
disappear, and the scientific architect would 
speedily devise the best means for supplying our 
houses with pure air, as he has already supplied 
them with pure water." 

No person who has passed through the fiery 
ordeal of a season in London can fail to compre- 
hend, by experience, the mischief arising from 
vitiated air, as we encounter its horrors in crowded 
parties. Even the strongest become blanched 
and powerless under its influence. The languor 
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and drowsiness which supervene affect all, and 
they are accompanied by a failing of intellectual 
vigour and loss of mental as well as physical 
energy, which seems to border upon a state of 
apoplexy. Even the most fascinating society 
cannot rouse us under the oppression of the dry, 
hot atmosphere of a London dining-room or 
drawing-room. We recover, indeed, as soon as 
the rooms are thinned, or as we go into purer 
air, and hence the common and just observation 
in large parties, that '^ le bonheur du soir com-r 
mence a deux heures de matin." It is then only 
that we revive, and, like the plants which have 
languished with us, begin to breathe and to 
enjoy. Repeated recurrences of such a state are, 
however, highly prejudicial to the healthy; to 
those who are disposed to dyspepsia, to com- 
plaints of the chest, and to nervous maladies 
they are often nearly fatal. 

There occurred in the fashionable world, not 
many summers since, an event which mournfully 
attested the truth of my assertion. Two sisters, 
very young, very lovely, were introduced to the 
world. They were in every gay festivity, and 
were no less admired than esteemed. But the 
transition from the pure air and healthful habits 
of country life brought forward a tendency to con- 
sumption, which otherwise might long have lain 
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dormant. What these young and blooming vic- 
tims to pleasure may hare endured during the 
fever of the season, bow oppressed and languid 
must they often have felt, how powerless and joy- 
less, cannot be known. The decay was, even to 
the fondest anxiety, imperceptible. One fair 
creature was scarcely removed from the scene 
of distracting amusement to die — the other sur- 
vived some months. 

Another source of health to the young mar- 
ried woman is due and wholesome employment. 
I have already pointed out, in a previous chapter, 
the nature of those pursuits which ought to form 
the staple of her leisure hours : I shall now 
merely consider their exercise as they relate to 
health. 

Nothing is a, greater mistake than to suppose 
that mental inactivity conduces to health. The 
brain is an " organised part, which," as Dr. 
Combe observes, "is subject, with regard to its 
exercise, to precisely the same laws as the other 
parts of the body. If it be doomed to inactivity, 
its functions languish and its health decays ; if it 
be duly exercised, after regular intervals of re- 
pose, its functions acquire readiness and strength ; 
and, lastly, if it be over-tasked, either in the force 
or the duration of its activity, its functions be- 
come impaired, and irritability and disease take 
the place of health and vigour." 
b2 
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The greatest curse of domestic life is an hypo- 
chondriac, nervous wife; and these are rarely to 
be met with among the poorer of the middling 
ranks, and very rarely among the very poor of 
the lower ranks, because women thus situated 
are obliged to exercise both body and mind, and 
cannot afford to sink into the mental apathy of 
the rich. Those women in the higher classes who 
are most frequently disposed to neryous maladies, 
are commonly possessed of good natural abilities, 
which want due exercise; education has, per- 
haps, done little more to assist them than to 
bestow accomplishments, which, from their se- 
dentary nature, somewhat increase the morbid 
state of their minds. They have few materials 
of thought, few or no imperative occupations, 
nothing which demands attention. The great 
objects of reflection are their own personal feel- 
ings, over which they brood until a sensitive 
temper b encouraged in magnifying every trifle 
which relates to self into importance. The brain, 
having no exercise, becomes weak, and even per- 
sons of good natural intellect will become feeble 
in character, although, on many points, still 
sound in judgment ; the temper sympathises and 
becomes peevish, and the constitution open to 
every cause of disease and derangement, which 
otherwise would not have affected health and 
happiness. 
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This melancholy state is considered by those 
who have scientifically investigated it to be the 
effect of irritability of the brain, induced by want 
of due exercise. Women who suffer in this way 
become liable to that host of maladies, hysteria, 
hypochondria, and depression, which are indeed 
" Legion." Married women without children are 
the most liable to these disorders ; but, alas ! 
they are often seen in the young mothers of 
families, enfeebling their exertions, and stamping 
with melancholy that period of their career which 
is designed to be one of happiness, before the 
true anxieties of a parent's life have commenced, 
and when her joys are in the nursery and the 
school-room. 

In such a case it is no kindness to women to 
surround them with numerous servants, who re- 
lieve them of all care of their children ; sym- 
pathy is destructive to them ; employment, both 
of body and mind, is the greatest boon which 
kind and anxious friends can bestow upon the 
sufferer. When, indeed, the mental faculties, 
the social and moral feelings, can thus be sti- 
mulated, the feeble judgment, the selfishness, 
and irresolution, give place to renewed good 
sense and to consideration for others, — an at- 
tribute obliterated in the hypochondriac, — hap- 
piness is restored, and vigour returns ; and this, 
adds the excellent writer from whom the basis 
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of these observations is borrowed, " solely be- 
cause God's law is fiilfiUed, and the brain, with 
which He has connected the mind, is supplied 
with that healthful stimulus and exercise which 
He ordained to be indispensable to its healthy 
existence.*' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON OUS DUTIES TO OTHSBS IN SICKNESS — HOW MANY QUA* 
IJTIES OF MIND AND HBABT THET COMPBISE — ON THB 
DUTT TO A HUSBAND IN ILLNESS — AIDS IN SICKNESS—- 
THE INSTITUTION OF THE NUBSING SI8TEBS DE8GBIBED 
— ON THE SOLEMN DUTIES ATTENDANT ON BELI6IOU8 
CONSIDEBATIONS AS AFFECTING THE DYING — ON THB 
DUTT TO SEBYANTS IN ILLNESS. 

Such are some of those rules which apply to 
the preservation of our own health. It now re- 
mains to consider what should be our course in 
regard to the illnesses of others ; and how far it 
is possible to prevent, as well as to remedy, some 
portion of the diseases with which those who are 
connected with us may be threatened or affected. 

This is, indeed, a comprehensive subject, and 
one which includes the exercise of numberless 
attributes, with which it mate impossible to sup- 
pose one human being invested. But the model 
which we propose to our imitation must be fault- 
less, although the endeavour to compass it be 
human. Few you^ women entering into mar- 
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' lamentably i 
rant of all that ia or ought to be done even in 
the commonest accidents, such as burns or scalds, 
and are wholly uninitiated into any treatment 
of illness beyond that of a cold or headach. 
Hence, when they become wives, they are liable 
to the imposition of every fashionable quack ; as 
mothers, they are dependent upon the prejudiced 
and ignorant nurse whom they may chance to 
have about them. 

In former days, surgery and even some por- 
tion of medical knowledge were early instilled 
into the minds of women, who were often neces- 
sarily far distant from advice. The general dif- 
fusion of medical science all over Kngland, and 
the now rapid communication by railroads, seem 
to have abolished the necessity for such branches 
of education ; yet I am disposed to think that 
certain principles connected with the physiology 
of the frame, and certain laws of our nature, 
ought to be made comprehensible to women, in 
order to guard them from the effects of their 
rashness and ignorance, to humble their pre- 
sumption by a glimMB of those wonders which 
Almighty Design has worked within us ; to 
teach them the value of real science, which it 
seems the weak fashion of the day to under- 
value ; and to instil into theif hearts tliat rever- 
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ence for ita laws which would protect their 
erring judgments against the mesmerist and the 
homoQopathist, the hydropathist, and other innu- 
merable projectors, still in the womb of time. 
Were women better informed concerning the 
structure of the human frame, and the relations 
of the different parts of the system to each other 
and to external objects, they would be better cal- 
culated to co-operate with judicious treatment, 
and to discern the fallacy of that which is based 
upon empiricism. "Society," remarks Dr.Combe, 
" groans under the load of suffering inflicted by 
causes susceptible of removal, but left in opera- 
tion in consequence of our own unacquaintance 
with our own structure." 

It is one consequence of the profound igno- 
rance of women on this all-Important subject, 
that they are credulous to the last degree when 
any thing new or startling is presented to them ; 
hut generally doubtful and suspicious of the 
sound and unpretending medical practitioner. 
Our sex has, of late years, disgraced itself with 
its furia of phrenology, its mesmeric mania, and 
all the prevalent follies of this age of speculation. 
Their adoption of these attractive theories, which 
. they call science, is seldom the result of patient 
investigation, or any investigation at all. Very 
few of what they call facts arc sufficient to make 
them disciples; andjwhen they begin with one sort 



of quackery, they generally go througli the whole 
range. They proceed from liomceopathy to 
hydropathy, from hydropathy to the grape-cure, 
from the grape-cure, during which five pounds of 
grapes a-day are sometimeB swallowed by these 
enthusiasts, to the hot-water cure, and then, after 
a transient benefit produced by the stimulus given 
to unoccupied minds, they fling themselves whole- 
sale into mesmerism. Unhappily, the intellect 
becomes weakened by the process ; the reasoning 
powers, brought into play unhealthily, are im- 
paired ; the mind becomes, to use a Cambridge 
term, " crotchety," a disease which is, of all 
others, the most unpleasant to friends, and the 
most difRcult to be eradicated. It is, however, a 
melancholy fact, that it is almost impossible to 
find a fashionable woman who is not under the 
sway of some dear, infallible quack, on whom 
she spends her money, and under whose influence 
she has the audacity to laugh at the means which 
God has provided for the remedy of diseases. 

Another species of folly to which the higher 
and middling classes of society are disposed, has 
its growth in a similar source— ignorance ; this 
is the too great belief in the sovereign eflicacy of 
medicine, and the too incessant application to its 
aid. Women who have little to do are very 
apt to be constantly applying to medicine, and 
to leave too little to that great arbiter, the 
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power of Nature. The children of such women 
are never well, always under some serious 
course of medicine or another, always under 
some new physician ; and the wiser alterna- 
tive of regulating diet, correcting habits, and 
employing the aid of fresh air to assist in im- 
proving health, is looked upon as a matter of 
inferior moment. 

With every possible admiration for the regu- 
lation of diet and of habits, I have, I confess, a 
dread of seeing young women living, as it is 
called, by rule, except in a state of disease, 
when it becomes requisite. A simple and sub- 
stantial kind of diet should be, especially in this 
climate, the guiding rule ; but let not a young 
woman get into her head the notion that she can 
only eat such and such things. Peculiarity in 
eating is to be avoided. It induces too much 
thought about self; and, for the same reason, it 
is as well to discourage the habit in her husband. 
Men, especially those who are engaged in pro- 
fessions, are liable to dyspepsia and consequent 
nervous feelings, proceeding in some cases from 
an excessive exercise of the brain, ending in irri- 
tability of that organ. Too often, sleeplessness, 
anxiety, and petulance of temper, are the results 
of this state ; and these must be met, not only by 
a judicious medical treatment, but by soothing, by 
cheerful conversation, and enforcing rest, and not 
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by a perpetual recurrence to the part affected by 
the general symptoms — the Gtomach. Women 
have much in their power to remedy annoyances by 
moral means ; above all, I beg them to remember 
the wretchedness of the sufferer, and bear patiently 
with infirmities of temper, to which the gentlest 
minds are subject when suffering under irrita- 
bility of the brain. It is this disorder which, not 
well attended to in an early stage, or well watched 
in its later and more fearful form, leads to sui- 
cide, and is the besetting disease of men in public 
life, or who are engaged in the pursuit of science 
beyond the power of their mental strength to 
sustain. It is for the wife not to blind herself to 
the perils of such a condition, but courageously 
to face it, to be firm in the performance of her 
duty, without irritating. And, indeed, upon her 
daily management of her family, upon the calm 
and peace which a man will enjoy in bis home, 
will depend, in a great measure, the extent to 
which the mischief threatened may reach. 

When illness has really commenced, however 
fondly the heart may be bound up in the suS'erer, 
a necessity for self-control is imperative. Call it 
not feeling to abandon yourself to sorrow ; true 
feeling is active and silent. It plants its poa- 
sesaor by the bed-side, still, but calm ; ready not 
only to administer the medicine, but to aid its 
effects by encouragement, sympathy, and solace. 
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True feeling rests in God ; tremblingly trusting 
in His aid, and abiding the result. Yet, tbis 
pious confidence is far apart from apathy. Every 
symptom is to be watched ; and, in cases of dan- 
gerous illness, no false delicacy should prevent 
fresh advice being resorted to, if there appears to 
be no amendment. But let all the afflicted, who 
watch over their earthly treasures, beware of a 
consultation of many. One strong, clear mind, 
well cultivated and experienced in medicine, is 
worth the scanty inspection of half-a-dozen. 

It J8, indeed, in some cases better to have two 
physicians, or a physician and a general practi- 
tioner, because there is a comfort to each of these 
persons, in very difGcult cases, and a manifest ad- 
vantage in discussing the case freely to a party 
not so deeply interested in the event as relatives. 

During illness, the etiquette between medical 
men and the fear of ofTendiug them should 
always give way to what you conceive the real 
good of a patient. At the same time, never for- 
get the gratitude due to those who with a zeal 
that no fees can repay strive to arrest the pro- 
gress of disease. The caprice and heartlessness 
of the world are more felt by physicians and other 
medical men than by any class. " I never met 
with an instance of professional gratitude in my 
life," waa the exclamation of the late Sir David 
Dundas ; and, certainly, there are many who will. 
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to a certain extent, agree with that popular phy- 
sician. The only wonder is, that, with the uncer- 
tainty, the toil, the expense of acquiring their 
profession, and the labour of exercising it, there 
should be so many superior men willing to engage 
in its anxious career. 

In accidents, in cases of fever, and in many 
other dangerous attacks, in which it is necessary 
to sit up all night with an invalid, it is difficult to 
obtain adequate attendance. Many a patient is 
lost by mistakes and omissions, which happened 
in the dead of the night, when all slept save the 
sufferer and the watcher. In some maladies — in 
fevers, for instance — the state of the patient may 
change almost instantly, and immediate measures 
should be taken. Servants, however willing 
and experienced — and, in illness, their good 
qualities often seem to come out — are rarely 
aware of any slight change. Great changes are 
visible to them, and are always magnified ; but 
that shadow of difference which is, sometimes, 
the precursor of important symptoms, is rarely 
perceptible to them. Hence the fatal mistake, in 
general, of intrusting them with the sole charge 
of invalids during the night. To remedy this 
evil is indeed difficult, and, during the present 
state of the education of the lower classes, seems 
almost impossible. There are, of course, admi- 
rable exceptions to the deficiency, in servants who 
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Ive natural discernment, wlilch has been im- 
proved by active exertion and exercise in useful 
cases. But, in dangerous and protracted illnesses, 
other aid more certain than those of watchful 
affection, more efficacious than even of the most 
devoted servant, must be resorted to. 

To remedy the acknowledged defects of sick 
nurses, an institution was formed some years since, 
which bore, at first, the name of the " Protestant 
Sisters of Charity." But this denomination was 
altered at the suggestion of the Queen Dowager, 
who justly considered (being its patroness) that 
the Institution might he liable to misconstruction 
in these present days of party prejudice. 

lam not safhciently acquainted mth the details 
ofthe plan (which was drawn outhy the late admi- 
rable Mrs. Fry) to enter minutely into an account 
ofthe institution ; but I can speak, from personal 
experience, of its effects. The Sisters are women 
selected from that respectable class, small trades- 
men's widows, or daughters, or sisters, without dis- 
tinction of sect, saving, I believe, that Roman 
Catholics are excluded. They serve a probation, 
being initiated during that time into their several 
duties by attendance on the hospitals. Some 
attend surgical cases, such as fractures and other 
accidents; others, fevers; others, the insane. Their 
qualifications, by nature, constitution, and temper, 
for their various offices, are cajefully examined by 
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a committee of ladies, some of them of the So- 
ciety of Friends, from whom emanates so much 
that is excellent. After the probation is served, 
if they are approved of, each Sister is provided 
with a plain, well-chosen, homely, yet becoming 
dress,— one for the morning, the other for the 
afternoon. She has a salary of 20Z. yearly, and 
a home, in which, when not employed, she has to 
provide herself with every thing except lodging ; 
so that she has inducements to give satisfaction to 
the sick. The Sisters go alike to the rich and the 
poor, from whom they dare not, under peril of 
losing their places, receive a shilling, or a per- 
quisite, or even a present. The Institution is 
paid according to the means of the invalid's 
friends ; the poor are attended gratuitously. I 
have seen an instance, lately, of one of the Sisters 
staying several weeks in a wretched garret, nurs- 
ing a poor man who was ill of a fever, and 
sharing, without a murmur, the homely provision 
of the invalid. In the attendance on accidents, 
they surpass all other nurses ; they are excellent 
surgeons, as far as dressings, and bandages, and 
the proper movement of the invalids, are con- 
cerned. To the languishing sufferer in consump- 
tion they have been found invaluable ; the ten- 
derest mother may trust her darling to their care. 
One of them was known to sit up forty nights con- 
secutively with a young lady, who could never 



speak sufficieDtly of the comfort lier gentle and 
judicious attention had heslowed. 

In the management of the insane, the supe- 
riority of these well-educated nurses is eminently 
shewn. For this difficult task some are pre- 
pared at Hanwell, some at St. Luke's and Bed- 
lam. Some are taught how to control the furious ; 
others how to solace the desponding,, or to meet 
the mournfu] peculiarities of the monomaniac. 

Blessed and beautiful institution I Giving 
relief alike to rich and poor, and affording the 
unspeakable comforts of judgment and know- 
ledge to the sorrowing ! The young woman, or, 
indeed, the young man, who would shrink from 
the superintendence of a nurse brought from an 
insane institution, will be induced to receive, even 
in the glimmerings of uncertain reason, the kind, 
cleanly, comforting Sister, whose prejudices have 
been enlightened, and whose knowledge of disease 
has been formed, not by long habits of self-will 
and conceit, but by those who were able to direct 
her paths in these, the humble walks of duty and 
of science. The Nursing Sisters — kind, active, 
inspired by religion and assisted by good sense, — 
have been known to restore to health and reason, 
by their moral management, cases of insanity, 
which were aggravated in the asylums for 
lunatics. 

I must here conclude this hasty and imper- 
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feet sketch, penned by one who has no iniberest 
in the Institution, save as an individual deeply 
and repeatedly benefited by its servants, by the 
remark, — that the Nursing Sisters are mere 
agents; they are forbidden to prescribe, unless 
when far remote from medical advice ; nor are 
they qualified to do so. Theirs is the moral and 
hourly management, the administration of reme- 
dies, the nursing. They are also not allowed to 
interfere with the religious belief of an invalid ; they 
are all decidedly women of religious motives, and 
are selected among those who act from holy zeal ; 
and it is recommended to them by the Institution 
to employ the consolations of religious hope and 
faith wherever it is possible. But with doctrinal 
tenets they are diriected not to interfere. Some 
of them are of the Church of England, some are 
Wesleyans, others Independents ; but it must be 
your own doing if you draw from them any spe- 
cification of their peculiar persuasion. They also 
conjoin in one sense, in loving Christ, and in 
seeking for His sake to bring unto Him "all 
that labour and are heavy-laden."* 

Much may an observant servant learn from 

♦ The Institution of the Nursing Sisters is in Devon- 
shire Street, Bishopsgate Street. A letter addressed to the 
matron, and relating the nature of the disease or accident 
for which a nurse is required, will bring a Sister almost 
immediately. 
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the example of these meritorious and indefatigable 
women, of whom I should like to hear that there 
was an institution in every large city in England. 
I have been the more desirous to introduce this 
valuable Institution to the notice of my readers, 
because I am every day surprised to find how 
little it is known, and how circumscribed its be- 
nefits, on that account, must necessarily be. Be- 
fore i quit the subject of aids in illness, let me 
recommend to my young and ardent readers the 
duty, not of risking life and health by an over- 
attendance, by loss of rest for continuous nights, 
but the duty of husbanding their strength, and 
preserving their constitutions as unimpaired as 
possible, for the sake of all who depend on them 
for happiness. 

Many and great are the difficulties which 
arise in the course of a long and dangerous ill- 
ness, independently of the attendance on disease. 
It sometimes becomes the duty of a wife to call 
her erring husband to a sense of his condition, 
and to point out to him that he has a solemn 
account to render to God. This is an office 
which should never be undertaken without the 
approval of a physician ; and only when we be- 
lieve that the mind is still able to compass those 
considerations which relate to judgment and the 
world to come. It should only be undertaken 
when we are assured that it will not injure a 

I 
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patient, otherwise we are morally guilty of has- 
tening his decease, which is a crime. In few, 
very few instances, can it, indeed, be resorted to. 
How strong, therefore, becomes the necessity, 
not only of preparing our own hearts for the last 
hour, but of leading those with whom our fate is 
linked, to God. Instead of passing life in amuse- 
ments, instead of occupying it with schemes that 
have this world only for their object, should not 
we, English matrons, stimulate those to whom 
we are linked, to acts of benevolence, labours in 
Christ, — to justice, forbearance, good-will to all? 
Should we not solemnly warn and admonish 
those who, like sheep, have gone astray, instead 
of passively suffering them to " abide in sin," and 
solacing ourselves by complaining to others of 
their faults, and delighting in our own fancied 
superiority ? A wife is responsible for much that 
is wrong in her husband. She has opportunities, 
she has influence to lead him to God ; and few 
men are so hardened and so ungrateful as not to 
be deeply sensible of the Christian efforts of a 
wife. 

With regard to the duty of a mistress to her 
servants in illness, few will dissent from the 
opinion, that an illness contracted in service 
should be nursed in the house of their employers, 
at least, if that be not possible, at their expense. 
I know no offence more detestable, in ordinary 
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life, than indiflference to the health of those on 
whose exertions their bread, their very existence, 
depend. In regard to servants, the great matter 
is to take their complaints in time ; to insist 
upon an immediate change of diet, and the disuse 
of fermented liquors, when illness, which is 
generally, in the lower classes, of an inflamma- 
tory character, begins. To be very kind and very 
firm ; both, however they seem at the time to 
rebel against, or to disregard it, are valued on 
reflection, by that class among whom such varie- 
ties of character, such truth and such falsehood, 
such warmth of feeling and such want of consi- 
deration and gratitude, are inexplicably com- 
bined. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON TEMPEH THE CONTROL OF THIS E88BNTIAL TO THE PEACE 

OF MABBIED LIFE — ON THE DIFFERENT TEMPERS WHICH 

WOMEN WILL HAVE TO ENCOUNTER IN THEIR HUSBANDS 

ON THE IRRITABLE TEMPER THE CAPTIOUS TEMPER 

THE SULLEN TEMPER THE SARCASTIC TEMPER IN- 
STRUCTIONS HOW BEST TO BfEET AND TO SOFTEN ALL 

THESE ON THE MEANS BT WHICH WOMEN, HITHERTO 

POSSESSED OF LITTLE OR NO SELF-CONTROL, MAT ACQUIRE 
THAT DESIRABLE QUALITT. 

It may be censured as uncharitable to my 
own sex, when I declare that I have ever found 
that two-thirds of the marriages usually deemed 
unhappy become so from the want of command 
of temper in women. This is, indeed, the most 
universal of all defects. It is at the root of many 
a family dissension. It undermines the founda- 
tion of affection, and substitutes a degree of fear 
totally inimical to regard, in the minds of many 
who could bravely face many dangers, but who 
dare not encounter a wilful and irritable woman. 

I have seen a young couple leave their homes, 
endowed with every earthly advantage that could 
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constitute a happy marriage, and yet prove 
eventually, miserable. This is almost always to 
be traced to incompatibility of temper — a cause 
for which even divorces are allowed in France. 
How far better would it be to remedy the evil 
than to apply such a cure to this source of 
infelicity ! 

It is, indeed, extremely difficult to know, on 
either side, the real temper, before marriage. 
Women may take, as a general rule, this axiom, 
that theirs must be the part of self-control ; in 
some cases, of submission ; in all, of regulation 
and discipline to their own tempers. Whatever 
may have been the previous indulgence of caprice 
or of hastiness of speech, all must be checked if 
she desires peace, and aims at retaining the real 
regard of her husband. There are many defects 
of character which men wUl bear far better than 
a sour or provoking temper. 

It should be a woman's study, as soon as pos- 
sible after marriage; to adapt herself to the dis- 
position of her husband. All men require the 
exercise of forbearance in their wives ; but in 
some there must be forbearance with firmness. 
To others the yielding gentleness of entire sub- 
mission is essential. Some husbands, on the 
other hand, derive great advantage from a plain- 
spoken, decided^ though kind mode of treatment. 
To some tempers, always to yield, is to flatter 
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and to feed the malady of an overbearing, un- 
restrained ill-humour ; this would be no kind- 
ness; and there are moments when a wife will 
do well courageously, but yet affectionately, to 
admonish her husband against the indulgence to 
which he is giving way. Resistance to a bad 
temper, when it is to be made, should be made 
wholesale ; not by little fhful efforts to assert a 
supremacy, not by a perpetual snarling and con- 
tradicting ; but, when reason demands it, by deli- 
berately and earnestly, and at a calm moment, 
pointing out the injustice of an ill temper, and by 
shewing that whilst a generous and lenient sys- 
tem will be adopted, the matrimonial home will 
not be made a house of bondage. After this, be 
reconciled quickly, and let the subject be renewed 
no more ; unless in very bad cases, the ill- temper 
of a man may be checked and gradually subdued 
by this wise and candid opposition to its violence. 
But such exertions must not be repeated fre- 
quently. 

An irritable and passionate temper is not the 
only foe against which a wife has to contend. 
There is a species of tenacity or captiousness, 
built upon an innate foundation of pride, from 
which men, mild in ordinary life, render both 
themselves and their families uncomfortable. 
This is a temper which sometimes expands into 
jealousy ; and which has, indeed, always more or 
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less of that ingredient in its composition. Men 
cannot sometimes, bred up as they are with a 
supreme notion of their own ascendancy, bear 
that a wife's acquirements, or the charm of her 
manners, or any other source of popularity^ 
receive individual attentions, instead of those 
attentions being shewn to them mutually: let 
them once imbibe the notion that they are invited 
to certain houses, not for their own sakes, but 
for the sakes of their wives, and domestic happi- 
ness totters on its throne. 

A woman, in such circumstances, has indeed, 
a difficult part to act; she must not irritate the 
secret sore, which increases the mischief; yet a too 
considerate, a too soothing plan is carefully to 
be avoided. In this case, I would again recom- 
mend openness and candour, I would speak 
boldly out; point out to the sufferer his error, 
and its possible consequences on his happiness 
and on your own; and then, however vexed, 
however provoked to explanation, and prompted 
by others to action, nothing should induce me 
to enter on the subject again ; explanations and 
excuses only foster the evil. The annoyance, if 
you are conscious that you give no just cause for 
it, must be borne by your husband, if he will bear 
it ; and, if he chooses to be miserable without any 
cause, all the better if he does not perceive that 
you are aware of it. 
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All men of this disposition are fond of being 
miserable in company : but, whilst you may deeply 
sympathise, remember that the surest way to fix 
for ever this wretched temper of your husband's 
is by a pernicious attention to his fancied injuries. 
Women of lively, careless tempers are the best 
adapted to husbands who suffer from this mental 
irritation ; by degrees, if not noticed, it will sub- 
side, and men will become ashamed of shewing 
it. Then, let the generous heart of woman seek, 
in every way, some means of avoiding all that 
can pain one who struggles with his disorder; 
and eventually peace and comfort will be her 
reward. 

Another source of distress, akin to that which 
has here been stated, is the disposition of many 
men to quarrel and to be cool with their best 
friends, even where they manage to agree with 
their immediate relations : this, too, springs from 
a deep, inherent pride. It is, however, a turn of 
mind which may be much aggravated or much 
lessened by the prudence and kindness of a 
woman's counsels. Alas ! how many wives there 
are, who, from a love of excitement, perhaps 
from the want of something to do, increase this 
unhappy tendency, to sympathise with which is 
cruel ; for a firm, honest resistance to all that is 
unworthy of a man, in conduct or disposition, is, 
in such cases, the duty of a wife. 
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It is a very bad practice in many women, to 
detail to their husbands every little slight which 
they thempelves receive, adding thereby to the 
tenderness of proud, resentful feelings ; and also, 
fixing more deeply even in their own minds a 
sense of injury which, perhaps, not being im- 
parted and dwelt upon, would die away; and 
masculine minds are retentive on such subjects. 
Matters, which evaporate in the minds of women, 
rest much longer in those of men, who are 
brought up with a high sense of what is due to 
them, and with the conviction that it is neces- 
sary to resist every aflFront in order to preserve 
their own dignity ; women are more easily pro- 
voked than men ; but they are not so retentive of 
their wrongs. 

Another evil which a woman may have to 
encounter is that of a sullen temper. I have 
seen men brood for several days over a fancied 
injustice or a quick word, spoken, perhaps, in 
the hurry of her occupation as a wife. To be 
sullen is no privilege of women; it is the lofty 
right, as some think, of men. It is the very 
death of joy, resembling the shades of night 
stealing over a smiling landscape; or, like the 
cold gloom of an eclipse, less dark than night, 
but far more sombre and awful. There are 
various ways in common use of treating this 
temper ; but, for my own part, being of an im- 

i2 
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petuoua and impatient turn of mind, I always 
take it by storm, ask fearlessly what is the cause 
of that lowering tempest which threatens but 
does not break forth, and bring down the black 
clouds at once on my head; this must not be 
done by halves, else the sullen fit, having only 
half run its course, will come on again ; but it 
mast be honestly and fairly assailed. Indeed, 
with children, I have ever found it the best plan 
not to let this temper continue; to expose and 
rebuke it at once ; for every indulgence does but 
lead to a worse fit of the miserable complaint 
another time. 

Women, wives especially, have also some- 
thing to encounter from their husbands, in the 
way of sarcasm. Some men having a very high 
opinion of their own understandings, and per- 
ceiving, or fancying that they perceive, an inferi- 
ority in those of their wives, indulge the natural 
vices of their tempers, not in harsh or angry 
words, but in a species of raillery, even still more 
difficult to bear ; and yet the oppressed object of 
it is told, if she complains, that it is but a joke. 
It is indeed but a joke, but a joke with a thorn 
in its purpose ; a bright insect . with a ready 
sting, jewelled, as of old ; a flower, the sweet 
perfume of which is death. Placed at the 
head of a family, who must necessarily look up 
to her, the English matron must be kind and 
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indulgent to error, but she must preserve her 
own dignity ; she alone can do so, and she has a 
right to demand from her husband respect, and 
she must gently repel such indulgences of his 
humour by a grave and prompt reply, or she 
must remonstrate against a system which tends 
to degrade her in her family. 

I have thus pointed out some few of the trials 
which women may have to encounter in the tem- 
per of their husbands. I shall now allude to 
difficulties which may arise on their own part. 
Few women attain to a proper regulation of tem- 
per until they are more than twenty years of age. 
The period of girlhood is one of impulse ; let it 
not dishearten you, if, on your marriage, you find 
that you have much to overcome in this respect. 
But, whilst to a conscientious mind I would 
profifer hope, I must endeavour to impress a deep 
conviction of the absolute necessity of attaining 
a command of temper, if any prospect of happi- 
ness is to be insured. 

There are numerous trials in first entering 
new-married life. The new duties and responsi- 
bilities — in the middle classes, the details of 
housekeeping, more especially the necessary ac- 
counts, and the difficulty of combining economy 
and elegance, irritates the feelings. In the 
higher ranks there are even more trials, because 
the temper is the most neglected in those circles. 
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Girls are left to upper nurses in childhood, and 
to governesses in girlhood, who are to control 
that which maternal influences could so much 
more naturally and thoroughly direct. It often 
happens, therefore, that, unseen by acquaintance, 
and even not fully known by relations, the tem- 
per of young ladies in the higher classes has 
appeared irritable, and even violent, when they 
have been called forth into the actual business 
of life. 

The control of temper is so completely a 
Christian virtue, that we cannot pray too earnestly 
to be enabled to exercise it. Every night recall 
each hasty word or angry feeling, and endea- 
vour, humbly, to make your peace with your 
Maker; for be assured, that errors of temper are 
displeasing to Him who was "meek and lowly 
of heart." In the serious and anxious review of 
your conduct, let no fault of others plead your 
extenuation. Shall we receive kindness and 
respect from our neighbour, and shall we not 
also bear with his infirmities ? To resent them is 
the efiect of pride, that sin against the Most 
High which is one remnant of our fallen 
nature. 

These are among the most important con- 
siderations which should regulate temper. There 
are some minor aids, to enumerate which is a 
task that belongs properly to this work. 
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The habits are, more or less, connected with 
the control of temper. A lady who is active, 
orderly, and regular, will not be subject to those 
little trials which women bear much worse than 
calamities. Some women are all day long la- 
menting the want of time; they are, in short, 
mourning insensibly over the hours which they 
have lost in the morning. A hurry of spirits 
takes place, which is destructive to forbearance. 
And, indeed, in large towns, with a numerous 
acquaintance, this feeling of hurrying, and this 
fear of never getting done what one has to do, 
will pursue the early riser as well as the lady of 
late hours. Many a harsh word is uttered in 
such moments, when the sufferer becomes singu- 
larly unjust. Let her have the good sense to 
shut herself up at such times, and to be quiet in her 
own dressing-room — that domestic fortification, 
to which servants and visitors may be forbidden 
to follow her. Let her have half-an-hour to 
rest, to recover, and to reflect, and an improved 
self-command will be the result. But as such 
cannot always be the case, let women make, in 
such moments of temptation, a strong and 
desperate effort to be calm and just: their 
moments of reflection will thenceforth be mo- 
ments of peace, not of self-reproach. 

In all your dealings with your husband be 
considerate : do not harass him by indecision in 
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triflea, by idle, yet perplexing questions. Let 
your presence be to him a consoling presence ; 
not one always associated with complaints of 
servants, accounts of indisposition, or with long 
bills. Keep all these things for one grave time, 
do not let them be mixed up with every day's 
experience. Above all, keep such subjects away 
from meal-time. Let those occasions be occa- 
sions of cheerful converse, not of business ; which 
must, more or less, lead to wrangling in some 
cases. 

Acquire a habit of judging for yourself in all 
matter* relating to the management of your 
house and family, so that you may be only under 
the necessity of appealing occasionally to ybur 
husband's judgment. If he happens to be in a 
profession, frequent calls upon his attention in 
small matters must distract and harass him. If 
he has no pursuit of that kind, a continual atten- 
tion to small subjects alone will not be likely 
to raise his mind, or to e^tercise, advantageously, 
his mental powers : you will assist in narrowing 
that which should be expanded, and in weaken- 
ing that which should be strong. All women 
are competent to manage their domestic arrange- 
ments if they choose to take the proper trouble, 
and it is a great degree of selfishness to thrust 
them upon the good-nature of a husband. 

One great source of discordance between 
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husband and wife is expense. If a husband is 
lavish a wife is often obliged to be careful ; and 
if, as the more frequently happens, a man con- 
siders it his duty to restrain, no small degree 
of irritation is sometimes produced in that effort. 
Men of stern characters intimidate their wives on 
this point, and a woman sometimes rushes into 
difficulties because she dare not disclose that 
she has somewhat overspent the means allotted 
to her. But by a well-judging system all these 
harassing evils might be avoided. In the first 
place, although you need not be always talking 
on the subject, be perfectly open to your husband 
on these matters ; if you have been betrayed into 
extravagance, open your heart to him, and how- 
ever painful the disclosure, bear its effect. If 
you really see your error, and retrace your steps, 
your husbands will generally forget all past in- 
discretions ; but many a man has been betrayed 
to his ruin by the concealments of his wife, and 
by the total involvement of affairs before he was 
even conscious of embarrassments. 

I extol as one of the difficult and admirable 
virtues, that of economy. But never foster a 
man's meannesses; and even when that term 
cannot be applied to his character, do not, by 
being tied down to too small a sum for your 
expenditure, run a risk of being led into debt. 
If, after due consideration, a certain style of 
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living, and a certain expenditure have been de- 
cided on, you ought to have sufficient to support 
that arrangement, or your establishment should 
be reduced. You should not be driven into acts 
of meanness, which are discreditable both to 
yourself and your husband ; but by a timely 
reduction in some main point, save yourself from 
so cruel an alternative. This should be your 
line of conduct, if it be necessary on account of 
circumstances; but if your husband is rich, let 
me recommend firmness in all matters which are 
right ; endeavour to improve and to extend your 
husband's views, not to be swayed by his foibles, 
for such is not the duty of a wife. 

One part of the duty of a wife is, indeed, 
gently to combat alt that is faulty and weak in 
her husband's character. Whilst her own mind 
may be strengthened by collision with bis, she 
should endeavour to ameliorate his nature by 
the perpetual flow of her noiseless virtues; to 
shew him how she can rise above selfisbness, and 
to teach him, by the force of example, those 
minor virtues on which so much of the happiness 
of life depends. The influence of an amiable 
wife may often be traced in the great improve- 
ment of a man's character after marriage ; the 
good feelings which are drawn forth, the im- 
proved tone of sentiment, the gentler language, 
the more correct religious notions. If women. 
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laying aside controversial subjects, and avoiding 
all those extremes to which persons not seriously 
disposed apply the name of cant, would manifest 
a really religious spirit — if they would shew the 
fruits of that temper in the ordinary intercourse 
of life, without disgusting all persons of good 
taste by adopting a peculiar phraseology — a great 
moral revolution would be effected in society. 
Men who have thought but slightly on such 
subjects would be led to reflect on their own 
motives, and the comparison would be in favour 
of that divine principle, those holy precepts, from 
whence alone can spring all that is pure and of 
good report. 
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CHAPTER X. 



I 



1 iCftnAlSTANCI 



In the preceding cliapters I have considered 
those dnties which refer particularly to the well- 
being of married life in its domestic relations. 
I have now to discuss those which are connected 
with the relations of society. 

No sooner does a woman marry, than she 
xchanges the part of a subordinate actor for 
that of the chief player in the drama of life, 
in BO far as her circle of friends may he so called. 
Hitherto she has only acquiesced in the arrange- 
ments of others ; it now becomes her lot to 
select or to reject, to approve or to condemn. 
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It is a matter, indeed, of no small importance, to 
form around us those social ties, which must 
always, in some degree, affect our happiness, if 
they do not influence our fate in life ; end which 
must, assuredly, have a powerful effect upon the 
tone of our characters, and on the estimation in 
which we are held in the world. 

In London we have a choice in this matter. 
It is of little avail to say, in the country, " I will 
have such and such society about me ; such shall 
be its^ characteristics — such its amusements — such 
the duration of visits — such the form." In the 
country you must take what you can get, or 
have none at all. In London and other capitals 
the nature of the society in which you will join 
must, more or less, be determined by your own 
selection and predilections. If you are rich, the 
adjuncts to good society are easier of access in 
some respects ; but in London, good, although 
not high society, is accessible to most agreeable 
and well-informed persons, whose condition in . 
life is not below a certain standard. It is by 
tacit consent decreed that beneath that landmark 
good society does not extend, except in certain 
instances in which great acquirements, or literary 
eminence, banish such distinctions, or make them 
appear ridiculous. Whoever inquired into the 
genealogy of any gifted author or authoress whose 
conversation delights and whose writings im- 
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prove? To the great it can be of no momeut 
whether the individual whom genius has raised 
to a high position has a long pedigree. That is 
not a point of any moment to those who look to 
the individual solely for their amusement and edi- 
fication. The great, it may be with truth alleged, 
are, perhaps, the very people who would inquire 
lesa on those points than many others. Elevated 
in that respect above the usual run of society, its 
smaller gradations are of little moment in their 
eyes. Of still less consequence is wealth, unlees 
it he very enormous, so as to constitute a power- 
ful political influence, of much effect in forming 
society. Persons who are the most courted, and 
who enjoy the best society, often stop at the 
splendid houses where tliey visit in a hired 
carriage ; nor is that circumstance ever regarded 
by those who wish to collect agreeable, intelli- 
gent, and well-bred people around them. I 
speak now of what is truly to be called good 
society. 

There is, doubtless, a class to whom wealth 
and what is termed " style" are infinite recom- 
mendations, — a class of highly -dressed, highly- 
fed, and self-complacent individuals, who have 
a test of merit not connected with the head or 
the intellect, A large proportion of this class 
are people of respectable characters, sometimes 
agreeable manners, but always, as I have found, 
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of vulgar minds ; for the undue appreciation of 
these perishable and casual advantages shews 
vulgarity of mind. And it will always be found, 
in London at least, that this sort of society, each 
in its particular circle, deteriorates ; splendid 
dinners, which almost make one's heart ache 
when one wonders at the costly profusion and 
remembers with a sigh the beggar that stood 
without as we descended from the carriage — 
gorgeous furniture, brilliant and lighted rooms, 
will not long attract without some degree of 
interest in those who assemble around the festive 
board. For these things are all common in a 
gay and rich capital, to some persons they are 
even fatiguing. Conversation, which generally 
flourishes so well in a small and well-chosea 
party, over a simple but choice dinner, is shunned 
by a vast display, — impeded by footmen stopping 
at your elbow with some fresh dish every minute. 
Your very intellect is extinguished. The true 
object of society, the communion of mind with 
mind, is lost in the ostentation of the entertain- 
ment. If it be not graced by persons in whom 
you may feel some interest, its very length and 
magnificence add to the distaste with which it 
inspires you. 

Wealth alone has, therefore, but an ephemeral 
power of drawing together really good society. 
But, combined with other attributes, it may be 
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successfully employed in coDectiag those who 
form the great charm of society — the lettered 
and the good, the elegant, the travelled, the 
imaginative. The young married woman ought 
to consider well, and even to deliberate for a 
time, before she begins to form around her the 
society of her home ; for I cannot approve of the 
present heartless system of commencing an ac- 
quaintance with no idea of keeping it up, should 
caprice dictate its relinquishment. Acquaint- 
ances should not hastily be formed, but when a 
beginning is made, it should be with mutual 
good faith, and not with the convenient avowal 
of, "Oh, if I do not like the acquaintance, I can 
drop it next season." One should take one's 
acquaintance, as long as moral objections do not 
exist, for better and for worse. When the ac- 
quaintance is begun, both parties must he per- 
fectly sure that neither can expect to find in the 
other faultless beings. The circumstances of 
situation, connexions, and conduct, are, or ought 
to be, known before the first approach to a con- 
nexion is formed. It should not, therefore, be 
dropped without good reason. 

But what is the usual practice in the present 
day ? — to take up and let dowu an acquaintance 
just as convenience dictates. "I knew her last 
season, but I shall not know her this," is a 
common observation ; and yet the person thus 
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condemned to receive a polite insult is the same 
individual that she was last season. And this is 
a part of that modern selfishness which, I must 
think, has of late crept into society a good deal. 
The motives which are openly alleged for be- 
ginning an acquaintance are too often of the 
most unworthy kind. "I acknowledge," ob- 
served one lady to another, " that such a lady is 
thoughtless, her manners are foreign, her ap- 
pearance is (to me) disgusting, she is not a 
women whom one can respect, — but then she 
gives charming evening parties. I think you 
may as well visit her." Now, to my mind, there 
is a positive meanness in availing oneself of the 
advantages which the house of another can be- 
stow, while secretly despising the mistress of 
those " charming parties." 

" I want to visit Mrs. So-and-so," says a 
lady to another, " because she knows Lady 
So-and-so, and I want an introduction in that 
quarter." The scheme comes into bearing — Mrs. 
So-and-so is visited : the object is gained, and 
the acquaintance of the party through whom it 
has been accomplished is shamelessly dropped. 

In these minor actions of life, the principle 
should ever be the same as in its important affairs. 
In all things there should be some other consi- 
deration besides self. A general good-will should 
be felt to those parties whom we visit, otherwise 
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it is more sincere, more honourable, not to visit 
them at all. For, if we do, we hold out false 
colours. We profess not, indeed, partiality and 
friendship, but good-will is implied. And if, the 
moment we quit the house in which we have been 
entertained, we break out into comments upon 
those who have received us, or even into condem- 
nation of them, conscience should bid us to visit 
there no more ; for we act a falsehood, whenever, 
with such feelings,we enter a house. And yet, how 
common it is, even among well-bred persons, to 
hear sneers and animadversions thrown out 
almost before the parting words of courtesy have 
died away on their lips, at the persons whom they 
have quitted. And the present usage of society 
tends to lessen this sin, seemingly so small (but 
actually so heinous) in our eyes, and thus the 
moral sense is broken down, and the whole cha- 
racter becomes, by degrees, imbued with that 
odious insincerity which is the moral taint of the 
present day. 

One preventive against this species of tempta- 
tion is, to make a rule to visit none whom we do 
not respect. Family connexions, which we cannot 
relinquish, and old acquaintance, to whom a cer- 
tain tie remains, excusing the kindly forbearance 
which cannot cut that bond, may, in some cases, 
compel us to do so ; and, in that case, the evil is 
counterbalanced by what may almost be termed 
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duty. In beginning life, I must, however, recom- 
mend to the young matron to abide by this rvleT 
as the safeguard at once of her sincerity, and of 
the respect of those whose respect she values. 
For, if you choose your acquaintance from such 
motives, they will become the friends of your 
maturer age, perhaps of your old age. They will 
be like serviceable, well-chosen garments, intrin- 
sically good in the fabric, and not to be thrown 
aside for fashion or caprice. It cannot, indeed, 
be possible that you should feel a personal liking 
and admiration for all whom you may visit. Such 
a state of things is not to be looked for in the 
mixed society in which what is frivolous and vain- 
glorious finds so much room to expand. But it 
is quite possible to confine one*s acquaintance to 
people of known good principle and respectable 
conduct, whose actions are founded upon ap- 
proved and legitimate motives. They may have 
weaknesses and faults which would prevent a desire 
of intimacy, but which do not render it imperative 
to desist from an acquaintance. Character is, 
indeed, to the prudent and the poor the very first 
consideration in acquaintance. Let no fascinations, 
let no persecutions of others, deter you from 
making this an indispensable point. Rank, with- 
out character, often seeks admittance among 
those inferior in station; but weak, indeed, are 
those who do not oppose its entrance; like a 

K 
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dasLed and soiled wreath of artificial flowers, it 
but disfigures those who wear it, unsupported by 
character. 

If a young married woman wishes to pass 
easily through the world, and really to enjoy and 
to possess good society, she must be scrupulously 
CKact in her own conduct at her outset, and rigid 
in never waiving a principle in order to obtain au 
acquaintance. However careful she may be in 
the former respect, let her be assured, that even 
that care will not preserve her own happiness or 
the respect of others, if she be not particular in 
the character of her female friends. In every 
sphere of life she will have some inducements to 
depart from this rule. Women of gay notions, 
and somewhat declining in estimation, oilen make 
earnest attempts on the good-nature of a young 
married lady, on whose inexperience they seek to 
impose the debased coin of their own associates 
for the genuine metal. Reports prevail concern- 
ing these ladies, but they can rarely be traced to 
any definite source. Every one shrinks from an 
explicit account; those who disyke the individual 
appear, to the charitable, to put too severe a con- 
struction upon her actions. Those who wbh to 
visit her, and who feel it estremely difficult to 
resbt her delightful soirees and charming little 
dinners, teil you that almost every thing that has 
been said could be explained away, and that there 
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are reasons to account for it. In most of these 
cases, there are husbands who, still living appa- 
rently on good terms with their wives, counte- 
nance their errors ; and an attempt has been of 
late made to introduce into England the principle 
which so conveniently throws a fals^ colouring 
over similar occurrences in France. As long as 
a husband and wife live together, such is the 
axiom, society has no right to desert the lady 
upon any plea of character. 

This principle of action, recognised and ad- 
mitted in Paris to some extent, has never flou- 
rished in England. With some few, and, I 
must think, lamentable exceptions, women who 
have given countenance to the voice of scandal 
have lost their position in society, have been 
deprived of that which they value more than 
respect — caste. Long may it be so; and far 
distant may be the day when women, venturing 
to the very verge of sin, may yet enjoy the pri- 
vileges of virtue! For, when once that day 
arrives, indiscretion will not stop on the brink, 
but will plunge into the slough of demoralisa- 
tion. 

If this rule were applied, it would be easy to 
choose one's associates; but, happily, the really 
choice society of London is at present only to be 
enjoyed by women who possess the respect of 
men. I have heard frequent arguments in f^ivour 
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of some of these ladies of unhappy celebrity, 
that the male society at their houses is peculiarly 
agreeable. But is this a motive for the modest 
to repair thither ? would it not the rather be an 
inducement to stay away, than to appear as the 
associate of one whom they must be certain every 
right-thinking man must reprobate in his own 
mind; and to subject themselves to the painful 
consciousness that many of the gentlemen there 
would not, on any account, allow their wives and 
daughters to enter such society ? 

Another reason, often given, is even more 
speciously intended to beguile the inexperienced 
into these questionable acquaintances. Speaking 
of a lady whose early life had been, beyond a 
doubt, incorrect, a young married woman was 
asked if she visited her. The answer was in the 
negative. "Why do you not?" was the re- 
joinder ; " Mrs. So-and-So visits her. Lady S , 

Lady D , and others." Such are the reasons 

thrown out by the thoughtless. But can this be 
a motive for following the multitude to do evil? 
Because these ladies deem it not inconsistent with 
their dignity to overlook the point of all others 
most indispensable in woman, are you to do the 
same ? Does their visiting that lady wipe away 
her sin, or restore her to a level with the hum- 
blest of the modest matrons that society could 
produce? It is not, I grieve to say, what is 
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wrong, but what is not visited, that forms the 
basis of the world's approval. The usual inquiry 
is not, Is such a person strictly respectable? 
Has she demeaned herself well before marriage, 
been a faithful wife, a prudent and well-conducted 
woman? No; it is. Is she visited? Who go 
to her parties ? Is she in a good set ? Was she 

not at the Duke of or the Countess of ? 

— I think I saw her name in the Morning Post. 
" Oh, then," if you answer in the aflSrmative, 
" there can be no harm in visiting her." 

Such is the too common mode of reasoning ; 
but that there is harm in visiting such people, the 
too common deterioration in the young married 
woman who yields to the approaches of such 
society ; the freedom of manner which often suc- 
ceeds a modest deportment; the freedom, per- 
haps, of thought ; the number of dissolute and, 
perhaps, fashionable men, who hasten to poison 
her innocence with their own venom ; to say 
nothing of the gradual decline of respect which 
she experiences from the good, — are among the 
most lamentable effects of this unsatisfactory 
description of society. Such effects I have seen, 
and known, and mourned over, but mourned in 
vain. For there is a fascination in that species 
of society which renders it very difficult to with- 
draw any one who has once joined in it. Nor is 
it easy to re-establish any lady who has made 
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such society her choice, in the circle of the good 
and strict. And yet it is perfectly possible for a 
young person of good principles to be drawn into 
a sphere ill-suited to her natural perceptions of 
right, and to wish in vain to retrace the step, if 
it be possible for her so to do. 

Many complaints have been made of the 
exclusiveness of English society, of the difficulty 
of making acquaintances, the reserve and coldness 
of ordinary intercourse. The practice of the 
last ten years leaves, however, little to be com- 
plained of on that score. In fact, a too great 
facility of forming acquaintance has succeeded to 
the former stiffness and reserve of our English 
manners. Upon a very slight introduction it is 
not deemed improper to call and to send invita- 
tions ; upon no introduction at all invitations are 
even sought for and procured, through the media- 
tion of friends, to certain parties from whom much 
is expected. Those who are from any particular 
circumstance much sought in society, are obliged 
to be on the defensive ; and, to crown the whole, 
instances have been known of even the young and 
feminine forcing their way into the houses of 
noblemen whose wives they knew not, and of 
encountering rebuffs which ought to have daunted 
even the most daring. 

To those who are well established in society it 
may, perhaps, he safe to take some of their ac- 
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quaiiilance upon trust, SErtisfying tliemaelves of 
their gCDeral respectability ; bat a. young married 
woman should be more careful. Let her ascer- 
tain not only the general character of the family 
with whom she is about to commence acquaint- 
ance, but also their principles and habits ; let her 
abjure all who are addicted to slander, or even 
notoriously prone to gossiping ; all who are of 
avowed insincerity, all who are careless as to the 
morals of their acquaintance ; all practised card- 
players, a race happily much gone by, hut not 
extinct ; all who are conspicuously extravagant, 
or known to be from that Bircnmatance involved 
in debt. I have already touched upon the neces- 
sity of shunning ladies whose reputation has been 
breathed upon. And in all these matters a young 
married woman must consider not only her own 
peace of mind and well-being, but tliat of her 
husband. It is decidedly disadvantageous to any 
young man, as well as to his wife, to be brought 
into contact with women of careless and giddy 
behaviour; for insensibly the mind begins to 
partake of that very levity, and the happiness of 
married life becomes endangered. 

Among the many admirable works of Miss 
Edgeworth, excellent in their tendency, though 
wanting, unhappily, one basis for their motives, is 
the story called " Leonora." The heroine of this 
tale, Leonora, la young, happily married to a hus- 
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band fondly attached to her, accomplished, and 
rich. All seems to promise unbroken felicity. 
The character of Leonora is one of an apparently 
passive kind ; but, beneath the unimpassioned 
deportment, are deep feelings. Beposing fall 
confidence in her husband, and yielding to the 
kind impulse of an early friendship, Leonora, in 
an evil hour, invites to her house Elvira, a woman 
older than herself, possessing, perhaps, fewer per- 
sonal attractions than the delicate and beautifiil 
Leonora, yet handsome, fascinating^ and full of 
that sort of intelligence which is the growth of 
constant intercourse with the world. Unhappily 
Elvira is a woman devoid of those principles 
which form the safeguard of married happiness. 
It is not until her ardent, strong character, 
destitute of real sensibility, yet displaying violent 
emotions, is brought into daily collision with that 
of Mr. , that he perceives that certain quali- 
ties which he had found deficient in his Leonora 
developed themselves in the character of Elvira. 
Leonora is timid and apparently cold ; the heart 
of Elvira is on her lips ; Mr. is a vain, sensi- 
tive man. Leonora had never, in the simplicity 
of her nature, comprehended how to manage her 
husband's weaknesses. And now we read the 
moral of the tale ; we begin to see the dangers 
which must result to any woman who draws 
around her in an intimate circle persons deflective 
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moral principles. Elvira is a woman of in- 
trigue, passionately and selfishly fond of adinira- 

ion, and wholly unscrnpuloua aa to the means of 
acquiring it ; unable to live (in her sense of the 
word living) without excitement, she soon found in 
Mr. an object for her artful and selfish cha- 
racter to work upon, to his discredit and to the 
misery of Leonora. 

The details of her plan — for all women despe- 

itely fond of admiration form, perhaps uneon- 
Lously to themselves, a plan — are admirably 

'orked out by one of the most touching yet moat 

ielicate delineations of feeling ever devoted to a 
^tole of sorrow. A blight comes over the destiny 
of the generous, simple, and confiding Leonora. 
Her virtues, hitherto so prized, are insipid com- 
pared with the lofty, impassioned sentiments of 
her friend. By degrees the affection of her 
husband is undermined. Her own health and 
spirits, long as she nobly and trustingly resists the 
suffering that preys upon her, at last give way. 
Her extreme uuhappiness becomes apparent to 
an old and sagacious friend ; Elvira is constrained 
to leave her prey, and peace is eventually, though, 
perhaps, not entirely, restored. 

Such are the effects of harbouring in the do- 

lestic circle the worst of social evils — the married 
and I will venture to say that, without any 
ITOwed uneasiness, without discovery by others, 
k2 
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such a sorrow as Leonora's has been felt and 
borne in silent agony by hundreds. Let the 
young married woman beware of such a snare to 
her peace. Youth, beauty, wit, vivacity, are not 
dangerous possessions to the good. Many a 
young and lovely woman, of good principles, 
sincere and undesigning, has proved a safe in- 
mate where plainer, and older, and less admirable 
women have produced the wretchedness of dis- 
union, and succeeded fatally in the fiendlike 
workings of intrigue. If you know the founda- 
tion of your friend's conduct to be based upon a 
Christian belief, if you have proved her to be 
sincere, if her works correspond to her creed, 
you need fear no evil. Beware, however, of the 
appearance of sanctity with the doings of selfieh- 
ness and craft. Shun the practised flirt ; for, be 
assured, the mind is never pure when the constant 
attempt to gain admiration has once thoroughly 
engrossed it. 

Women marrying young, marrying from the 
school-room, buy their experience dearly ; yet 
their inexperience is far leas dangerous than the 
experience of the artful and the worldly. They 
may suffer, they may be wronged ; but He who 
watches over the innocent, brings to them peace 
and consolation at the last. 

It is, in general, an excellent maxim which 
teaches a woman to receive complacently the 
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friends of her husband ; but, even in tliia respect, 
she must discriminate — she must consider his 
good as well as his amusement. In encouraging 
a group of careless, idle, perhaps, if not dissolute, 
at least thoughtless, young men about her home, 
she may gratify the immediate wishes of her 
husband, but she will not be consulting his sub- 
stantial and permanent good ; and to this she 
ought ever to look us to tlie object, nest to her 
salvation, nearest to her heart. Men, especially 
men of fortune, often form a set of acquaintance 
before marriage with which they would gladly 
afterwards dispense had they courage to do so. 
And, however unpopular such an act may be, I 
think a wife should aid her husband in this 
desire, should enable him, gradually and without 
marked unkindness, to change and improve the 
character of his associates. Women have, or they 
should have, the power of selection of their ac- 
quaintance. They ought greatly to influence 
their husbands on this subject, pointing out to 
them the lowering tendencies of certain minde 
upon their own, and impressing upon them their 
own desire to aid and to reiine the circle of inti- 
macy, and not to debase that which should be 
elevated, correct, and improving. 

A woman has often a difficult part to play in 
this respect. If she is peremptory, captious, or 
satirical upon her husband's friends, she will 
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exasperate, and perhaps alienate, instead of 
improving. She must not expect to do every 
thing at once ; time will aid her. Many of those 
thoughtless and gay butterfly characters will drop 
off, either into the vast tide of population flowing 
to the Continent, or by change of circumstances, 
illness, and the natural tendency of such persons 
to hover wherever there is most amusement to be 
obtained. Of this be sure, that good intention 
does much ; but there must be judgment and 
forbearance united to those excellent attributes. 
It is, perhaps, an equally fatal error to keep 
too exclusively confined to one narrow and 
narrowing set. The great advantage of London 
is the free intercourse and communion with su- 
perior intellects. Debarred from this, London 
society has great disadvantages, for it is devoid of 
the earnest tone, the friendly interest, of that of 
more limited spheres, and it may be as narrowing 
as that of the country, unless a good and wise 
selection be made out of the vast materials of 
which it is composed. 

After all that I have said upon the subject of 
principle as the foundation of respect and the 
true basis of friendly acquaintance, it seems 
scarcely necessary to touch upon the theme of 
religious belief as an indispensable quality in 
those whom we intend to receive in our houses. 
Yet, the present state of the thinking portion of 
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^e community renders it needful Bomcwhat to 
dilate upon the necessity of looking into the 
tenets of those with whom -we are led to associate 
before we adopt them as friends. 

In the first place, shun, as you would a con- 
tagious disease, the scoffing and the sceptical. 
There are, perhaps, fewer of this class to be met 
with now than almost at any other period of our 
history ; slill there are some, and some there always 
will be, who, on a shallow foundation of know- 
ledge, and prone to self-esteem, adopt what they 
term philosophic views. There is a class, who, 
without professing actual unbelief, are, perhaps, 
as great enemies to religion as those who openly 
reject it. They talk in a loose, light way of her 
ordinances, and even of her precepts and dogmas ; 
they cavil at every thing that is pious and earnest, 
they disbelieve in enthusiasm, and question the 
motives of disinterested exertion. These persons 
are often led on to reprehensible lengths by the 
power of their wit, and the air of fancied su- 
periority which more enlightened views, as they 
term them, bestow. They call themselves liberal, 
but that word, so pregnant with meaning, is not 
to be lightly applied to those who have neither 
faith in human virtue, nor sufficient reverence 
for divine holiness to arrest the gibe, and to check 
the unseemly sarcasm. In men, the tendency to 
this weak and wretched imitation of the French 
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philoBopliy of old is sufficiectlj hateful, but i 
women It is disgusting beyond expression. Wo- 
men of middle age are the most prone to it, andS 
although in society this disposition may be c 
fully yeiled, there is no doubt that it exists, and 
chiefly among those who falsely call themselves 
Unitarians. Among many persons who assume 
that denomination, but nho may more aptly be 
called Deists, a bold and reckless spirit of discua- 
Bion prevails, leaving no point untouched of whabi 
ve humbly, and intuitively deem sacred, fogteringiv 
tliat rank weed, materialism, and daring to ex- 
plain by their own finite views the things that 
belong to God. Such a temper is rare among 
the higher classes, who are usually either veryj 
devout, or essentially careless, in their belief;,! 
but it prevails, to some cKtent, among a certain! 
class of literary ladies, and, to a great extent, 
among men who have a smattering of s 
The really scientific men, the deep thinkers of _ 
the present day, are mostly staunch believers, 

In regard to the Unitarians, they do noP 
reject the Book of Life — they do not mistrust the 
miracles, nor impugn the veracity of the evange- 
lists. They interpret, or misinterpret. Scripture, 
their own way, but, generally, they think it right 
to accept it entirely. How, out of such materials, 
they can weave the fabric of their faith, it ' 
easy for those who belong, on conviction, 1 
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iatablished Church, to comprehend. But, I 
believe, that they generally do ao conscientiously, 
that their jiiety is sincere, and that they seek the 
truth. The universal prejudice against them is a 
feeling difficult to repel; it couples with them 
many who shroud themselves from avowed in- 
fidelity under the convenient and general aame 
of Unitarian. Much injustice is therefore done 
to a body who, however grievously they must 
be deemed in error, are full of good intentions 
and of reverence for the blessed Saviour, whose 
nature they presume to misrepresent, but whose 
sanctity they acknowledge. 

In writing this work I would, however, ra- 
ther recommend the young married woman to 
draw around her those who are of the household 
of faith, and, at all events, not to enter into con- 
troversy. The attention of the Unitarian is early 
drawn to the particular and slender points in 
Scripture which favour their doctrines. They, 
are commonly a very well-educated class of per- 
sons ; their arguments are specious, and th^r 
confidence in the power of reason to judge is apt 
to grow contagious. If you are allied to them 
by family connexions, avoid contention, if not, 
avoid collision. 

With regard to Roman Catholics, or, as they 
I fashionably termed, Romanists, there was a 
me, some years back, when if any dissuasion trom 
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mbciiig freely and intimately with persons of thtH 
belief was used, it was regarded as both illiberal 
and needless. A more respectable, sincere, and 
charitable body than tlie Roman Catholics of 
England does not, it is admitted on all hands, 
exist. In every country village where there may 
happen to he a Roman Catholic priest, you will 
hear proofs of his zeal and charitable works, his 
zeal being to save, but not to convert. For thg^ 
Roman Catholics, until recently, have been com 
tented quietly to enjoy the exercise of their ow 
religion without seeking to make proselytes. 
They have been usually averse to enter upon the 
subject in conversation, and have been as safe as 
acquaiutancc as any humble and devout Christ- 
iana could be : I respect such believers greatly. 
There are, however, different sects and parties in 
all modes of faith. A more violent, ill-judging, 
and insidious party has arisen of late among the 
Catholics, chiefly among the converts. The aim 
of these is not to secure their own salvation, and 
to live in peace with the community, aa it was 
the case with the old-fashioned Catholics, but to 
make a sensation — a dangerous desire in religious 
affairs — to win the glory of making converts, to 
provoke controversy, to assail and to irritate their 
opponents. I have reason to know, from num- 
bering among my friends and acquaintance many _ 
devout Roman Catholics, that so belligerent i 
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way of proceeding, and so rash an intermeddling 
with the belief of others, are disapproved by the 
old Catholics, and that such a line of conduct 
proceeds not from the majority, but from a party 
in that church, whose aim is spiritual ascendancy. 
Whilst I deprecate an intimacy with partisans so 
dangerous, I deem it unfair to charge their in- 
discretions upon the whole body of Catholics; 
and, I believe that, with prudence, acquaintance 
and friendship may long subsist with them 
without risk, and even without any thing more 
than those principles of religion which are com- 
mon to all being broached. 

The prevailing error of females in religious 
matters is not, however, scepticism, it is bigotry, 
which, I am inclined to think a most injurious 
affront to the pure and extended name of Him 
who said that " many should come from the east 
and from the west, and should sit down with 
Him in the Kingdom of Heaven." There is an 
apparent respectability in bigotry as contrasted 
with indifference or unbelief, which leads weak 
women to suppose that they are raising the cha- 
racter of their own faith by decrying that of 
others. One naturally applauds a firm, unalter- 
able conviction in any one, but bigotry is not ne- 
cessarily coupled with a deep, intrinsic, heart- 
searching belief. Belief is gentle, not demonstra- 
tive, not boastful — humble, because it is sincere — 
charitable, because it is founded upon the most 
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deliberate consideration. Bigotry is loud, ex- 
planatory, and forward ; it is narrowing alike to 
the capacity and to the heart. It is the child of 
spiritual pride, that curse to man, that source of 
persecution and of untold afflictions. It is hard 
and unseemly, and but Httle accords with the 
softness of a woman's feelings. Besides, it is 
uncertain. From its restless and virulent natare, 
it is highly susceptible of change of object. Who, 
among the recent desertions of the English Church, 
have been those first to take their stand by the 
Ministers of Rome ? The bigoted, the fanatical, 
those who could make no allowance for others, 
those who were strong in their own conceit, and 
trusted in themselves. The mild, the tolerant, 
the humble, have been stable and constant^ be- 
cause they are not partisans in that sacred cause, 
which, truly considered, abolishes party, and 
causes all worldly distinctions to be viewed as 
transient shadows on the great prospect of eter- 
nity, — whilst the infuriated and the reviling 
have wandered from their revered and accus- 
tomed path, because they sought not to inter- 
meddle with that for which man is not, in these 
days, accountable to his fellow-man, but to his God. 
The eflTect of bigotry in women is to foster 
infidelity in men ; to disgust them with that faith 
which is thus libelled by violence against others ; 
to alienate the affections from the purest and 
loftiest of all themes ; and to lower the Divine 
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diibject in the ejes of scoffei's : nor does the 
toleration which I would recommend imply lati- 
tadinarianism or produce indifference. To be 
iltaunch and convinced in your belief does not 
imply bigotry, neither does toleration necessarily 
produce indifference. 

In addressing myself to those who are the 
wives of landholders or of noblemen, I strongly 
counsel that, whensoever it is possible, they should 
do all in their power to support and assist the 
clergyman of the parish in his arduous duties. 
Even if, from any unhappy differences, they should 
not be on friendly terms, they should not allow 
that circumstance to influence her attendance at 
church, and that of their families. They should 
not imitate the conduct of a lady of condition of 
whom I have heard, who has an unconsecrated 
church on her property, in which, disliking the 
clergyman who performs the service in the parish 
church, she reads prayers herself to her family 
and servants. Such a line of conduct can only 
be allowable where there is a flagrant breach of 
moral decency in the clergyman ; in which case I 
think a congregation is excusable in not listening 
to the desecration of that on which their hopes 
here and hereafter depend. 

But such cases as would ever authorise the 
wife and head of a family to absent herself from 
church are of rare occurrence. Her influence 
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should be directed to the maintenance, as far as 
her own example may go, of public worship. 
Her eflforts ought ever to be directed to prevent 
the error of schism. Alas! women have in too 
many instances promoted it. In many instances 
they have shewn themselves far more virulent 
than men. To them may be applied, in too many 
cases, these mournful and touching words, re- 
cently uttered before an audience such as, in re- 
spect of intellect and influence, has rarely hung 
upon the words of a preacher : " It is a most 
humbling, a most shaming consciousness, that we 
can see the sins of others when we cannot practise 
their virtues ; and that we are at times compelled 
to sit as judges, when we ought ourselves to be 
standing as criminals ready to be condemned."* 

I have before alluded to the duty of family 
prayer, more especially in relation to its effect on 
the minds of servants. It affords, indeed, to many 
of them the only chance of seeing religion brought 
home to their hearts as the members of one fa- 
mily; it may arrest the sinful thought and restrain 
the opprobrious language too commonly in use 
among a class of persons ill-regulated in temper, 
and ever impatient of contradiction or of fancied 
superiority in their fellows. But how much more 
important is public worship, and how great a duty 

* " The Plea of Conscience ;" a Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, Nov. 5, 1845, by W. Sewell, B.D. 
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we neglect if we fail somewhat to enforce a re- 
gular attendance upon it ! Servants generally re- 
quire, in this respect, some degree of coercion. 
They prefer the quiet and freedom of the time 
which is afforded during the service, to entering a 
church ; but I have often found them, after a 
season, become more earnest and disposed to at- 
tend church, and even grateful for the salutary 
discipline which rendered it imperative. When 
we reflect on the temptations to which they are 
exposed, and the difficulties in life which they 
have to sustain, we may severely condemn our- 
selves if we do not endeavour to give them some 
aid in their chequered journey through life; if we 
do not call their wandering thoughts to the Day 
Spring on High, and enable them to partake of 
that meat which is to be set before them by our 
Father which is in Heaven. 

In concluding this chapter, I have a few ge- 
neral observations to make on our conduct in 
regard to friends and acquaintance. Endeavour 
to be meek, trustful, and not tenacious in your 
intercourse with them. Rise above the littleness 
of mere petty jealousies, from which such serious 
disagreements sometimes spring. Do not talk 
over the character of one friend to another ; it is 
a dangerous and dishonourable practice, weak- 
ening sometimes your regard — for the discourse 
seldom turns on the virtues of a friend so ana- 
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lysed — and irritating your feelings. Never prac- 
tise that general tone of disparagement and of 
criticism which even intimate friends do not al-^ 
ways appear to consider derogatory to their friend- 
ship. Be loyal to your friends, and never dilate 
on their w^knesses, nor talk of their affairs. 
Indeed, the less you inquire into the pecuniary 
means of your friends, the value of their estate, 
or the extent of their expenditure, the more sure 
wUl be the elevation of your intimacy. There i^ 
a sanctity in friendship which demands the utmost 
refinement in all these points. It is the practice 
of some to talk, confidentially of course, of the 
diseases of their friends ; of the hereditary ten- 
dencies and ailments. I look upon that sort of 
conversation as a breach of confidence and of 
friendship ; and yet how common it is ! There 
may be cases in which it is necessary, but these 
are exceptions. I always dread talking of people 
whom I much like, but know only slightly, to 
their friends. I dread hearing something which 
shall brush away the bloom of my admiration, 
sully the image which I admire and cherish, with 
the rude daubing of a minute, but coarse, hand. 
It is often well not to know too much. Little 
failings, if not pointed out, would not be deve- 
loped ; and the original conception of the cha- 
racter, perhaps the most just of any, would remain 
in its freshness and greatness. 
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Another practice which I abhor is talking of 
persons whilst you are in the same room with 
them. It is assuredly a solecism in manners; 
and there is a degree of treachery in the well- 
managed whisper, uttered whilst the unconscious 
subject of remark is playing his or her part. 
There should be among intimate friends a tho- 
rough reliance on each others' good-will, so that 
the gay may abandon themselves to innocent so- 
ciety without dread of misconstruction ; so that 
the garrulous may talk, and the enthusiast pour 
forth the earnest aspirations of his heart, free 
from ridicule, and be appreciated justly, yet 
kindly. Society has few charms without this 
delightful and mutual confidence, this fidelity in 
the small matters of friendly intercourse. The 
real luxury of social life is to be understood, ap- 
preciated, and beloved. The thirst for admiration, 
when gratified, is a transient and feverish delight, 
alloyed by many mortifications, which those who 
strive only to gain esteem, and to merit affection, 
know not. Let us not complain of the world, but 
endeavour to reap from it all the good it contains, 
and to eschew the bad; we may be assured that, if 
we select our friends well, if we are disinterested 
in that choice, if we are kind and true, we shall 
find little reason to rail at the heartlessness of 
society, or to bemoan ourselves over the want of 
objects to love, to admire, to respect. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE SBLECTIOn AND MANAGEMENT OF PASTIES — THE 
DINNEB-PAETT — ON THE STYLE OF DBES8 SUITABLE FOR 
SCTCH OCCASIONS. 

So much of the agreeableness of society de- 
pends upon the previous arrangements made by 
the lady of the house, that it becomes necessary 
to make some reflections on the part which she 
has to act before the drama begins — before the 
curtain draws up and betrays her incapacity, or 
discloses the efiects of her power to please. 

The grand difficulty, both in town and coun- 
try, is the dinner-party — that English mode of 
entertainment which has been of late brought to 
so great perfection in the metropolis, and which 
has but two defects — want of simplicity and want 
of ease. With regard to the former, I appeal to 
most persons of good taste, whether, by the end 
of the season, a sort of nausea does not seize 
upon one, when one goes through the whole 
details of a long dinner. The sight of so much 
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variety dulls the appetite ; the heat, the crowd of 
servants, the routine of the same thing day after 
day, oppress and disgust. 

There is no doubt that the most agreeable 
society of the metropolis is to be met with in the 
winter, or before the commencement of the sea- 
son, when small easy parties, moderate in expense, 
and selected for the simple reasons that you like 
those whom you invite, and that you really wish 
to see them, are met together. In this opinion 
almost every one seems to acquiesce. Although 
it must be admitted that there is something very 
festive and animating in a well-conducted and 
sumptuous dinner, occasionally ; still it affords a 
species of gratification which palls even at the 
best. In the previous preparations for this social 
enjoyment, the part which the mistress of a house 
may, or may not take, must depend upon the 
nature of the aid which she can command. Even 
with an experienced and competent housekeeper 
to superintend, it is better for a young mbtress to 
inspect the bill of &re ; to take an interest in 
evfery detaU, and to mark, judiciously, her ap- 
proval and disapprovaL Her manner of dealing 
with her housekeeper should be straightforward, 
but dignified. Grarrolity should be checked, and 
the conversation strictly confined to matters of 
business. I spedfy this, because it is not an un- 
common praetiee for ladies to indulge in a little 
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gossip with their housekeepers; and that is a 
custom destructive to authority. 

The bill of fare which is presented should be 
kept as a guide for some future occasion. It is 
a good plan to make an estimate of the expense 
of the dinner beforehand, by marking the price 
of the materials of each article upon a duplicate 
of the bill of fare. Any dish which is too ex- 
pensive can, in that case, be omitted, or deferred 
till a time when a larger party is expected. Two 
days in London, and three days in the country, 
are requisite for the preparation, so far as the 
culinary department is concerned, of a dinner- 
party. In all the arrangements which are made, 
shew your servants that you are above the folly 
of appearing ashamed of considering expense. 

If such a weakness be indulged, the largest for- 
tunes may be dissipated with little credit to their 
possessors ; and to persons of moderate means it 
is essential to have the courage to be economical. 
This is, indeed, a valuable quality, and may be 
perfectly distinct from meanness, from a suspi- 
cious and cavilling temper. I have ever found it 
the wisest plan to state openly to servants that 
you cannot afford such and such expenses ; that 
there is a necessity for economy ; but that, if such 
necessity did not exist, you would still deem it 
your duty to prohibit wastefulness, that evil to 
which the lower classes are all, more or less, dis- 
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posed, but which is the peculiar attribute of 
servants. 

Experience will teach you what ought to be 
the actual expense of a large dinner-party far 
better than any theory ; but to profit by your ex- 
perience, I strongly recommend you to make 
estimates of the whole, after each occasion, and to 
see in what items some parties were more extra- 
vagant than others. If you wish to support your 
establishment with economy, and also with com- 
fort, be exact in setting down your accounts ; for 
nothing tends more to the regulation of a family 
than a system of undeviating exactness in this 
respect. It is a check to all encroachments, by 
comparing the expenses of one week with an- 
other. It is a guarantee that your bills are paid ; 
and it is a monitory lesson to the young matron, 
shewing her, whenever she looks into her account- 
book, how much money is expended in tritles 
from which one seems to derive little benefit, 

A well-trained butler ought to be perfectly 
capable of managing every detail of the dinner- 
table without your superintendence; jet, since 
many pretend to do what they cannot, there is 
a degree of prudence in descending to the dining- 
room, when the cloth is laid, and looking around 
to see if the whole appears- to be consistent and 
perfectly arranged. And, in a certain sphere of 
life, there are few young married women who may 
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not compare the state of their own dinner4:able 
with that of the parents whose homes they have 
quitted, oa similar occasions. In families where 
the establishment is necessarily small, it is often 
requisite for a lady to inspect the decantering of 
the wine (husbands, sometimes, indolently leaying 
it to them), set out the dessert, and to visit the 
kitchen. In all these departments there is plenty, 
often, to fret the temper and to fatigue. Let me 
enforce a calm, forbearing, but firm manner, to 
the class of persons with whom yon have to deal. 
It is not always easy for a very young woman to 
control her servants ; and she sometimes renders 
it more difficult still by an authoritative, sharp 
manner, which irritates the pride of that proudest 
of classes. Acted upon by a kind and somewhat 
confiding mode of speaking to them, I have gene- 
rally found the exertions of servants fi-eely be- 
stowed on such occasions, and that they have 
usually made the cause their own, and felt their 
honour interested in the result of the day's 
efforts. 

To be dressed in time appears no difficulty to 
many persons; yet how many young married 
ladies fail in this respect, or are hurried just at 
the time when their minds should be calmly pre- 
pared to encounter their friends. They are, there- 
fore, not in a state to enjoy that repose of spirit 
which is almost essential to the flow of conver- 



aation. In regard to dreas, nothing is so unbe- 
coming, and now so unfashionable, as a very 
gorgeous style of apparel at a dinner-party. It 
has been abandoned by universal consent. All 
the directions which can bo given on this parti- 
cular will be inefficient if the taste be not good, 
and the requisite attention be not paid to modesty, 
neatness, and consiEtency. 

Upon the wisdom of assembling tt^ether those 
who are likely to assimilate, much of the success 
of a dinner-party depends. Politics form no 
longer the barrier which once existed between 
different parties ; at the same time, it would not 
be in good taste to invite together gentlemen 
who had, in public life, taken a decidedly oppo- 
site course. The consciousness of having opposed 
each other in public must check the ease requi- 
site to delight a private circle. Rank is slao 
often disregarded, at least, in London, in bringing 
people together ; for it is found that persons of 
rank are willing to mingle with those beneath 
them, when there are inducements to do so. Dif- 
ference of opinion on religious subjects forms, 
also, no impediment to meeting ; you may, there- 
fore, venture on the experiment of bringing per- 
sons of such various Bentiments together ; but it 
will be an experiment; and it may not always 
so certainly succeed as in sorting those who follow 
in the same political track, or belong to the same 
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party; for, alas! our church is now rent into 
parties, as others. It ia, however, of far more im- 
portance to bring together people who have, like 
all the well-educated, pursuits in common, minds 
alike enabled, by cultivation, rather to enjoy what 
iit intellectual, than to attend to any minor dis- 
tinctions. It will not do to class together the 
refined and the unrefined, the courteous and the 
coarse. The approximation is always distressing, 
and ends, consequently, in dissatisfaction. 

Considerable judgment and tact are required 
in selecting a dinner-party ; and yet, after all, it 
much resembles a lottery, and on chance depends 
whether it gives pleasure or not. We can never 
calculate on the effect of the collision of two 
minds; it often disappoints us when we think 
that we are sure of success. People whom we 
had planned out should be mutually pleased, 
recoil from each other, or encounter only to 
clash ; others who we thought would shrink from 
each other are mutually delighted. All who have 
seen much of the world must agree that the tone 
of the society must be generally the same : it 
requires no overwhelming preponderance of in- 
tellect to produce a most agreeable result in a 
party. Wit is no longer the current coin of an 
assembly where many meet as strangers; it is 
confined to the intimate circles of the lettered. 
In former days, among particular circles, we hear 
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of wits of reputation, who formed the great staple 
of society, but the race has become extinct. The 
last house, in which, in London, intelleotua] so- 
ciety was enjoyed in an easy manner, was 
recently closed, on the death of a lady distin- 
guished for the acquirements which collect 
around them all that most charms in com- 
pany. There is now, in London, no house in 
which an union of intellect and refinement is 
countenanced by rank. 

I can myself remember a very different state 
of things,— dinners, in which the celebrated Con- 
versation Sharpe, as he was called, led the van 
and marshalled the forces of those around him to 
the combat. Hb knowledge, his shrewdness, hi« 
acuteness, would now be deemed wearisome and 
impertinent. Society has outgrown itself, and is 
too bulky for such displays. There wat, iildeed, 
a circle which, though rapidly diminif bing, eottld 
still not only endure, bat whieb prized such 
efforts : it has lost its ebief ^ay in Hidney Smith. 

It therefore depends <90 tbe ecmpafiy fftm^^ 
rally to keep op ih^ ball of ifit«Jlij^ent eowren^; 
or to let it dmp^ msM tbe m4hi$ifg» iA the Xitmt. 
La^dk^honrekmrnkmib^pm^^fri^Utiiul ih^w^y 
to an dbat «aui httf^rmi^ m 44^lif^. U r^tffU^ wHh 
the Eaij^Sfffc mMiPfm i^ hi$r^4m» U^ym M^i^MmnA 
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dog. I grieve to say, in early life, she too ofien 
prefers a range of subjects such as the latter 
presents. Of course, either the gentlemen talk 
to each other, and leave the ladies unobserved, or 
they fall into the same strain. 

In the country, local subjects are the bane of 
conversation. Even if ever so much interested 
in your own neighbourhood, there is something 
in the confinement of the intellect to this one 
narrow theme, that wearies quickly ; and besides, 
prevents that interchange of ideas which is the best 
result of society. A lady just entering upon her 
duties as a matron should gently oppose this evil, 
which creeps on imperceptibly ; she should en- 
deavour so to store her memory as to be able to 
draw from it subjects for discourse, such as may 
enlarge the mind and exercise the fancy; she 
should, at the same time, avoid dogmatism, and 
try to glean from all with whom she converses 
some portion of that knowledge of which even 
th^ least cultivated are not totallydevoid. In shun- 
ning the dangerous distinction of being " blue," 
she should not be ashamed to own that she loves 
literature, and that the pursuit of knowledge is 
of far more value in her eyes than the mere 
gaieties of life. In her domestic arrangements, 
in her deportment, you ought to read the effect 
of a well-regulated establishment, and of those 
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daily exertions which require its maintenance ; 
but the details by which the machinery is con- 
trolled should be kept wholly out of sight. 

In addressing myself to the higher classes of 
women, I cannot forbear exhorting them to do as 
their grandmothers did, in times in some respects 
far better than our own — in many, lamentably 
worse. In former days, when a great house in 
the country came to be inhabited by its owners, 
it was the centre of a sociable and friendly neigh- 
bourhood. There are still old people living near 
a certain castle in the midland counties, inhabited 
by a nobleman and his family, who can recollect 
when, once a-week, the gateway of that noble 
domain, which stretches around one of the most 
perfect remains of feudal greatness in this coun- 
try, was thrown open, and the denizens of the 
town, from the borough magistrate to the curate, 
drove in to attend the reception of the earl and 
his lady at the castle ; the great hall was lighted 
up, and the suite of rooms was thronged with 
those who were thus admitted as guests, and 
received with a friendly grace that never lowered 
the dignity of those who proflTered it. 

Years passed away: a long season of desertion 
of this old place succeeded these cheerful days. 
At length, the old earl being dead, his son, who 
had been long abroad, married and brought his 
bride to the castle. There were then many per- 
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sons living in the adjacent borough who had 
claimed something like friendship with the old 
earl and his countess ; these respectfully left their 
cards at the castle. The compliment was re- 
turned, but no further intercourse took place : 
the spirit of exclusion had usurped the sphere in 
which that of neighbourly good-will had formerly 
presided. The gentry around were also rejected, 
and the castle was filled with the fashionable 
denizens of St. James's and Grosyenor Square. 
It seemed but an ofishoot from London — London 
hours, London habits, London morals. A bitter, 
jealous feeling was excited, which was never 
designed by Providence to exist between man 
and his brother man; for the fine old seats of 
our ancestors may be looked upon as lent but in 
trust to generations and generations — an heir- 
loom in which the nation has an interest, and 
from which the respectable and educated portion 
of the community ought not to be excluded. 

I have now taken a brief review of the motives 
and principles which should actuate the general 
current of life. The duties of the maternal cha- 
racter, as they will arise to engross the heart of 
the young English matron, will form the subject 
of the concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE DtTTlES OF THE TOUNa MOTHER — ON THE PBESEB- 
VATION OP LIFE AS A DUTY — THE NEGLECT OF THIS TOO 
FBXQUSNT. 

Ui^TiL the maternal character is assumed, the 
duties of the English matron may be said to be 
divided between her husband, her relations, her 
friends, and society in general. Till that tie, 
which is never wrenched from the human heart 
nor effaced from memory, is imposed, the real 
interests of life have never been experienced. 

Love, whilst it reigns, is indeed omnipotent ; 
but, in this imperfect state, it is ever, more or 
less, mingled with disappointment. It springs 
up in the heart we know not how — it departs we 
know not why; and in its place there comes a 
calm, though fond affection, which can endure 
absence. But the maternal feelings continue to 
be ardent, and increase in force with years, and 
look for no violent display of enthusiasm. 

During the period which precedes the birth 
of the first child, an undefined hope, not with- 
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out a trembling, apprehensive feeling, possesses 
the fiiture mother. Her hour arrives ; it is fol- 
lowed, after much of physical suffering, by little 
of mental anguish, for the spirits are supported 
as by a miracle. The repose, the silence, the 
blessed and unspeakable ease of a prosperous 
child-birth, succeed ; and then, in that quiet hour, 
in the darkened room, amid the helplessness, the 
composed and grateful affection, a fresh bond to 
life is acknowledged — a new, a yearning, an in- 
tense anxiety fills and expands the heart. Fee- 
bleness cannot dull it — it seeks no expression — 
it requires no sympathy to feed it. God hath 
placed it there — there, in sunshine and storm, in 
peril and in safety, in the hour of retribution for 
crime, in the moment of honour and of fame. In 
the mother's heart, unless it be abandoned to 
infamy, that impulse, that bond, shall never be- 
come extinct. 

A new series of duties are consequent upon 
this boon of our Creator ; the first is, self-preser- 
vation. Let every young mother remember that 
a mysterious sympathy has been established be- 
tween her and the soft, slumbering little being 
beside her — let her remember that the hand 
which scarcely presses the soft pillow on which it 
lies, will be placed in hers, some day, for guidance 
and support in the tottering days of infancy; that 
it will behove her, in the more trying season of 
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youtb, to lead it to duty. Let her not neglect 
that life which her Heavenly Father ha-s so lately 
spared to her — let her prize it as she never prized 
it before. 

I insist upon this duty of self-preservatiou, 
because I believe that ma-ny of the calamitous 
deaths which occur in the first month after child- 
birth may be traced to some act of imprudence. It 
is not my purpose to enter here into the necessary 
precautions, which become a duty, after such an 
event, but merely to urge that the same prin- 
ciples which have hitherto guided the conduct of 
a well-disposed woman may here assist and regu- 
late her conduct, that she will take such aids as 
experience suggests to preserve her life. 

The first that I recommend to her may seem, 
perhaps, a very homely and needless one, — quiet. 
Yet no advice ought to be more strongly urged 
upon the young mother. Without it she runs 
an imminent risk. The death of the Princess 
Charlotte might have occurred under any cir- 
cumstances, but it is supposed by some who 
were around her to have been accelerated by 
her pouring out her heart to him whom she best 
loved ; by the impossibility of preventing her, 
fenced round by rank as ehe was, &om talking 
with her usual animation to him whom in that 
hour of trial she still felt to be hers. Her 

ingth meanwhile was not suffered to recruit. 
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nature was sinking within her: — a spasm checked 
the fond look, and turned the excitement of that 
moment into the agonies of death. 

There is, after the suspense, the fear, the suf*- 
fering is over, frequently in the inexperienced 
and happy mother, a desire to talk to those 
around her. But let her beware of this dan- 
gerous indulgence. Let a perfect silence suc- 
ceed ; the curtains be partly closed, not entirely. 
Never be left during the first two hours which 
succeed the birth of your child ; invariably have 
some experienced and watchful person to sit by 
you, and to watch over the slumber which ge- 
nerally succeeds. In enforcing quiet, I must 
remark, without presuming to interfere with me- 
dical knowledge, that the nerves are all in an 
unstrung, if not a shattered state, and that to 
effect a permanent and complete recovery, quiet 
is the best medicine. 

It is not consistent with the plan of this work 
to enter minutely into the details of a young 
mother's early duties, but merely to point out 
the leading features of that duty, otherwise how 
various and comprehensive might such directions 
be, and how truly they would prove the necessity 
for those qualities of forbearance, justice, pa- 
tience, energy, the seeds of which are sown in 
early life, but of which the fruit is only to be 
gleaned by the diligent culture of later years ! 
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In the foremost of those duties which belong 
to the young English matron, are the superintend- 
ence and systematic arrangement of the nursery. 
I pass over the office oinuTsing, because the power 
to do that depends on so many contingent cir- 
cumstances, that precise instructions to attain 
that which circumstances and 7iot nature often 
forbid us to accomplish, cannot well be given. I 
shall merely observe, first, tliat to no woman that 
has been blessed with offspring is the power to 
do tliis office denied ; it is, therefore, the mani- 
fest will of Providence that she should fulfil it, 
and the defect in power must be traceable either 
to that bad management which is a dbgrace to 
modern knowledge, or to a want of desire and of 
|3erseverance in her who is most interested in the 
performance of those duties. 

There is no doubt that, whilst it is a most 
gratifying office, it is one which entails much 
latigue, which implies many small sacrifices, and 
which requires a forgetfulness of self. It pro- 
duces a consequent elevation of feeling ; it softens, 
it strengthens the character. Doubtless, the be- 
nignant Ruler of the universe, when in His wisdom 
He provided for the babe its nutriment, destinetl 
that woman, in the ordinary course of events, not 
exposed to mightier trials, should have this, the 
gentlest of His exercises of love, to chasten and 
purify the heart. But if the task be undertaken. 
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let it not be done by halves. Let it be tho- 
roughly done or not at all. If not, far better is 
it to employ the simple hireling who has no other 
occupation. The first three months should be 
months of retirement, of early hours, of little 
mental application, and of wholesome exercise. 
But the mother and child should during those 
three months never be separated more than 
two hours from each other. The infant should 
sleep near its mother at night. I have found 
all bassinets and cots inexpedient to procure 
to the mother a good night's rest The most 
simple plan is to have a large piece of strong 
bed -ticking sewn to the mattrass of the bed, 
and tied firmly at each end to the bed-posts. 
This forms a sort of hammock, in which the baby 
may be laid on a pillow, which forms a little bed 
of its own. This is on a level with the mother, 
and thus the trouble of rising and of putting the 
infant in and out of bed will be spared. Both 
will sleep well, and at six o*clock a nurse ought 
to come to convey the infant up stairs. That is 
its day. The mother should then take a cup of 
milk and water, or any thing restorative, and 
sleep for two hours. 

But to the higher classes, and even to the 
luxurious among the middle classes, you might 
preach for hours upon the necessity of nursing at 
night without effecting it. If, however, the re- 
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ignance be insurmountable (for I am sorry to 
say women are very selfish on thig point), ar- 
range, if possible, that the nnrse and child sleep 
in a bed-roora or dressing-room near you, as the 
best alternative. Much does the infant suffer at 
night away from a mother 4 for how few nurses 
there are upon whom one can depend for the entire 
care of these helpless and precious charges ! 

Ncrer listen to the admonitions which would 
persuade you that nursing is unhealthy. It has 
the most beneficial effect on the constitution, and 
it is ascertained that women who have been 
married and have performed this duty to their 
children, are far less liable to diseases in an after 
period of life than single women. The languor 
which sometimes attends a period of nursing and 
the loss of flesh are merely transient, and are 
quickly recovered when the babe begins to take 
other food, and tlius affbrde a natural rest to its 
lother. And in this case the weaning of a child 
ly be very gradual, and may be delayed to a 
iger period than is usually allowed. 
The birth of a child ought to renew our gra- 
titude, to strengthen our faith, to produce a 
greater earnestness in working out our salvation, 
id in acts of charity to others less happy than 
irself. How, indeed, can the heart of a mo- 
fail of being touched, when she thinks of 
thousands who snatch a scanty provision for 
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those dear to them as the happy, well-nourished 
infant on her own arms ! How can she fail to 
sorrow for the children of sin who dare not 
own a parent's name ! For the many who are 
obliged, just when a child becomes the most 
dear to them, to leave it and adopt as theirs the 
oflEspring of richer and happier parents ! Will 
not her heart throb with a livelier sorrow when 
she thinks that such things are, than it would 
have done before she knew the joys of maternal 
felicity ? 

The difficulties of finding a competent and 
conscientious nurse are numerous. Let them be 
calmly and fully considered before child-birth. 
The besetting sins of most nurses are the love of 
power, and the dbdain of all control. It is desir- 
able, therefore, in choosing a nurse, to select one 
who has been recently under control, such as the 
under-nurse who has served an apprenticeship to 
the office under a superior nurse. One who has 
been well humbled and well worked, and who 
has had temper to brook the discipline of an 
upper nurse, will then find it a far easier task 
to succumb to the orders of a mistress. Ser- 
vants are the hardest of all masters and mis- 
tresses, and invariably expect perfection in those 
who are beneath them. The subordinates are, 
therefore, generally well trained in the school of 
adversity, aptly described as a "stern, rugged 
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nurse." In the conduct of a young mother to 
her head-nurse she must study, in a degree, the 
temper of that individual ; for the same manner 
will not suit all of the same class. The mother 
is brought into closer collision with the nurse 
than, perhaps, any other servant in the house. 
She has a similar source of interest with that in- 
dividual : for the well-being of the child is as 
essential to the reputation of the nurse as it is 
gratifying to the affections of the mistress. And, 
independenUy of this consideration, there arises, 
by insensible degrees, a sort of affection in the 
heart of the nurse — the affection of habit. This it 
should be the part of a mother to cherish, by a 
certain kindliness of feeling, and a degree of con- 
fidence reposed in the being on whom so much of 
the present and future well-being of her child de- 
pends. A nurse should neither be continually 
tutored and repressed, nor yet indulged and 
brought forward to give her opinion. A certain 
distance of manner should always be preserved 
between a mother and her nurse; but yet it 
should be different from the mode adopted to 
servants with whom there is not that interest in 
common which the welfare of a child inspires. 
A great deal of needless vexation is given to a 
child in infancy by too early an attempt to train 
it ; by scolding it, or pulling it back when it tries 
to grasp at an object ; by a mimicry of punish- 
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ment. It is always better to soothe at that tender 
age ; to avoid, if possible, temptations to temper, 
than to punish the infant when that temper biirvtt 
its control, and becomes absolute paasioo. The 
gentle, passive mode of management will always 
be found to produce the best results, until reason 
begins fairly to aid onr efforts to eradicate self- 
will. Then I would advise a prompt, decisive 
mode of conduct. No attempts at explanation, 
no coaxing, no promises ; no vain endeavours to 
distract the attention. A punishment, when 
punishment is needful, should be sudden, some- 
what sharp — short. It should not hover over a 
child, and be threatened for some time : it should 
be put in force, and the memory of childhood will 
retain it, and it will be effectual for a con- 
siderable period. A blow, a slap should never 
be given, n«r am I at all fond of sending a child 
to the nursery in disgrace. Sometimes he meets 
with cruelty when bo sent, sometimes with a 
sympathy almost as cruel. 

I am apt to think it not a good thing that a 
nurse should see you correct a child, if it can be 
prevented. It forms, sometimes, a plea for her 
own attempts to punish ; or it produces on her 
mind, sure to go wrong soma way, a conviction 
that her mistress is very unkind, and docs not 
like the child. I would never give a nurse an 
authority to punish a child. She is sure, indeed. 
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(t take it, but in a very modified degree to that 
in which she would were she permitted by an 
especial order te use sucb authority. It is, 
indeed, no easy matter to draw the limits of 
a nurse's power ; it must greatly depend on the 
opinion wliich is entertained of her good sense 
and forbearance. In some instances there may 
be danger to the child in limiting it too mnch ; 
but in most instances power is an unsafe weapon 
in their hands. How, indeed, can we wonder! 
Any one who has been accustomed to lire in a 
country village must know that children of the 
poor there are brought up with blows — with 
harsh words; and that the illiterate who are 
thus reared and sent out to service naturally 
carry the same system into execution. 

It is one of the early sorrows of the young 
mother that she can seldom £nd one who is alike 
tender, active, and sensible, to conduct her child 
tiirough the perilous period ofcliildhood. But, 
on the whole, well watched by maternal care, 
and intrusted to one of good principles, and, 
what is essential to keep servants right, good 
habits, a mother may venture to hope that the 
period of infancy is, on the whole, a happy one ; 
that its sorrows are very transient; its joys, 
long remembered, shed a brightness over life's 
e stages. It is, indeed, truly important that 
I period of childhood should be a happy one 
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that the growth of mind and body should not be 
impeded by the dread of punishment, the snap- 
pish, irritating word. Many a child have I 
seen pining under this execrable treatment ; its 
parents, not aware of the eause, vainly trying 
the aid of medicine to remedy the mysterious 
disease. Some children will suffer much without 
repining ; but when a mother sees the anxious, 
timid gaze upon the countenance, when she hears 
a wailing, fretful cry, far more to be feared as 
injurious than bursts of passion, when she sees 
the strength decline and the appetite gone, let 
her then seek not only medical aid, but, dis- 
abusing her mind of all prepossessions, endeavour 
to discover what is the real state of affairs in 
the nursery. I have seen children thus languish- 
ing restored to health in a short time by being 
transferred to the charge of some good-natured 
person, with whom former painful associations 
were broken, and on whose mercy the little 
creature had an instinctive reliance. 

Children suffer much : they incur many evils 
in the practice prevalent among London families 
of being sent to the sea-side with servants only, 
or to country lodgings. No, let a mother and 
her child, united by Providence, be as rarely 
separated as possible in the days of infancy. 

Since health is the one blessing of life, without 
which all the privileges that wealth and even 
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happiness, every sacrifice should be made by a 
parent to procure for a child that blessing of 
which a mother can well know the importance. 
No love of display should ever tempt a mother 
to break in upon her child's repose, or to keep it 
up after the natural hour of rest has arrived. 
The nature of its diet should be carefully in- 
spected, and up to the age of seven or eight 
should be regulated by a fixed system. After 
that age it is safe — and, perhaps, it is better — to 
allow children to partake of the usual run of 
plain fare, rather than to give too great an im- 
portance to tlie subject by an incessant prohi- 
bition. This latitude, however, can only apply 
to children in health. 

If we desire health and growth for Bur 
children, if we wish to ward off from them the 
whole train of nervous diseases, to repel the 
hereditary tendencies to insanity and consump- 
tion, too prevalent in this country, we must exer- 
cise their minds only in the gentlest manner ; 
we must follow the dictates of nature, which 
shew that we may cultivate the observation of 
children, that faculty being perceptible in its 
esercise, but which forbids us to torture the 
memory, which is far from being improved by a 
rly culture. All poetry, except of the 
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simplest character, such as the invalnable nursery 
rhymes, ought to be reserved to a riper age. A 
very spare allowance of hymns should be allotted, 
and reading should not even be begun till fire, 
or, in delicate children, six years of age. Some 
parents will tell you that their children will 
learn, and that they are never so happy as when 
they have a book before them. This disposition 
to sit still, and to be amused nith quiet and 
mental pleasures, should not he encouraged at 
an age when the exercise of every muscle is re- 
quired to develope the frame — when the brain 
is as yet only partially formed, and is too delicate 
to hear the pressure of mental cultivation. The 
happy carelessness of childhood, often imputed 
by the ignorant as a fault, is the most promising 
trait in the child. To boys, and, indeed, to girls, 
the diversion afforded by building with bricks, 
and the use of the hammer as they grow older, 
and of such tools as it is safe for them to use, i 
far more healthy, and, consequently, more i 
proving employments than spelling hard won 
or reckoning up unfathomable sums, occupatio 
which should never be undertaken under e^ 
or nine years of age. In fact, the powers tliH 
are overstretched in infancy generally degenei 
as years pass on ; a kind of collapse takes pla 
which is, in some instances, never recovered. 
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was finely said that " happiness is the best moral 
atmosphere for mane"* How far the point may 
be argued I am not prepared to decide, but of 
this I am sure, that it is the best moral atmo- 
sphere for children. 

This little sketch of the duties of a mother to 
her infant offspring (but slightly indicating sub- 
jects upon which volumes might be written) closes 
the range of my proposed limits. Upon one point 
more I will here briefly touch — on our duties in 
sickness. What I have hitherto written refers 
chiefly to th6 hours of a prosperous condition : 
on the changes and chances of life I have not 
expatiated. But the same dispositions which 
gladden prosperity, the same principles which 
give stability to every good intention, will be 
found available in the hour of trial and of suffer- 
ing as in the sunshine of happiness. She who is 
forbearing, kind, humble, devout, in the every- 
day intercourse of life, will not be backward to 
solace the afflicted, or to soften the anguish of 
the sick, when called upon to perform those 
functions. She will be a ministering angel to 
them ; for the kindness which respects the feel- 
ings of others will compassionate their calamities, 
and the endurance which bears with meekness 
their failings will rise to fortitude when called 

* By Miss Martineau, in " Deerbrook." 
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upon to prove itself in more arduous scenes, or 
more important trials of faith and hope. She 
will fly to the consolations and support of that 
religion which has brightened her path and guided 
her footsteps. " God having in this world placed 
us in a sea, and troubled the sea with a continual 
storm, hath appointed the Church for a ship, and 
Religion to be the stern." " None but suffering, 
humble, and patient persons, can go to Heaven ; 
and when God hath given to us the whole stage 
of our life to exercise all the active duties of reli- 
gion, it is necessary, in the state of virtues, that 
some portion and period of our lives be assigned 
to passive graces, for patience, for Christian forti- 
tude, for resignation or conformity to the Divine 
will."* 

* Taylor's " Holy Dying." 
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